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The Risk of Buildings 
from Fire. 


_ 


APTAIN SHAW, of the 
London Fire Brigade, has 
published a little book, 
under the title of “ Fire 
Surveys,” which, if well 
studied and acted on by 
those engaged in the con- 
struction and the guard. 
ing of buildings, will save 
life and property in time 


becoming disconnected at the corner, each 
falling ont separately, and breaking only on 
contact with the ground; thus showing that, 
although each may have been a sound wall in 
itself, the two together were useless as sides of 
a building for want of a proper corner tie. 
Bond timber in walls is dangerous, as we 
have long taught, and should not be allowed. 
When it rots or burns, there is a tendency 
in the walls to crack. Hoop iron forms a 
much better bond, and is free from the 
drawbacks attending the use of wood. Lean-to 
buildings are dangerous if there are windows in 
the wall above them. Weather boarding causes 
two dangers,—one of taking fire from without, 
the other of conveying fire through the windows. 
Wherever iron is used, it must be allowed 
sufficient play for its elasticity, and also for the 
expansion and contraction which it undergoes 
unceasingly in consequence of changes of tem- 
perature. In some places it is the custom to 
encase the ends of a bressummer in cast-iron 
shoes, but this is a very bad practice, and should 





to come.* If it were de- 


force the truth which has 
only recently dawned upon 
legislators and construc- 
tors, that iron and stone 
are not fireproof ma- 
terials,—stone is abso- 
lntely inadmissible‘ for 
stairs, or to support 
weights internally, and 
no structure can properly 
be called fireproof the ul- 
timate strength of which 
depends on any metal. 

We will give a general view of the writer’s 
argument, but we advise our readers to obtain 
the book for themselves. In the whole range of 
building materials, he maintains, there is per- 


haps none so unsuited for resisting fire as that | the ignorance or carelessness of the constructor, 


most commonly in use—stone. It is true that, 
if imbedded in cement or in thoroughly good 
mortar of lime and sand, it will resist for a con- 


siderable time heat gradually applied; but even | towns. Even when this mode of patching up 
in such a case it will become calcined, and will | and concealing a damage is successful, it may 
crumble to so great an extent as to be unable to| be productive of incalculable mischief; as, for 
carry a load afterwards. In the case of any | instance, if a single building of a row or block 





not be permitted, as the iron would convey 


sufficient strength and number to keep the whole 
outside of the building firmly fixed without the 
assistance of floors, roofs, or internal ties of any 
kind. 

Captain Shaw has no faith, nor have we, asa 
rule, in that mysterious, unsatisfactory, and most 
expensive process known by the vague and 
unmeaning title “ under-pinning,” which in point 
of fact is nothing more or less than a device or 
trick to hide what is in every case at least a 
damage, and, as all firemen of experience have 
frequently and bitterly realised, in many in- 
stances an imminent and serious danger. This 
process, or device, or trick, or whatever it may 
be called, may possibly be adopted with some 
degree of safety in small, light, new, and iso- 
lated buildings, to obviate defects arising from 





but it is wholly inadmissible on a large scale in 
warehouses or in those long continuous blocks of 
buildings which form the streets of all great 





this latter kind of bond; in fact, most firemen | supported from the inside, and should be of a 
of experience can call to their recollection weight in proper proportion to the strength and 
numerous instances of a front and side wall | tenacity of the internal supports. Cornices and 


other projections of the same kind are very 
dangerous when the internal supports are burned 
away, and the bond stones by which they are 
generally fastened to the walls are of no use 
when flames are coming out of the windows 
underneath. This is a point very much neg- 
lected in many large buildings, but it is one of 
paramount importance in connexion with fires. 

No fireman of large experience has ever seen 
a stone staircase escape when subjected to 
much heat; and, this being the case, it 
would seem to be most desirable that there 
should be introduced a prohibition of the 
use of stone as a material for lobbies, cor- 
ridors, passages, landings, or stairs, except 
where it is supported throughout and not over- 
hanging in any part. We repeat that the use of 
stone is most dangerous for this purpose, except 
when it is supported throughont. 

Ordinary stone steps are very dangerous, as 
their strength entirely depends on their being 
kept at the common temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; in other words, they are dependent on 
the power of the iron doors to resist the fire; 








sired that we should point | fire rapidly from one side to the other. An/| and, when these fail or are left open, and the 
out its main purpose, we | external wall should be firmly tied to party and | flames burst through, the whole of the stairs 
should say it was to en-| return walls by strong wrought-iron anchors, of | above that level are crumbled into fragments in 


a moment, and would of course kill every one 
whose duty it might be to be at work on or 
under them at the time. 

The author summarises some facts of recent 
date which serve to enforce what is said above- 
In the autumn of one year, and again in the 
beginning of the next, there were serious fires 
in some large waterside premises, and on both 
occasions large stocks of inflammable materials 
were stored in warehouses constructed of brick, 
wood, iron, and stone. After each of these fires 
the following results were observed : — The 
bricks were uninjured; the wood was seriously 
damaged, but only partially consumed; the iron 
was fractured, and consequently rendered worth- 
less ; and the stone was shivered into fragments, 
and totally destroyed. At a fire which took 
place in the basement of a private house, a 
cupboard and some small articles of furniture 
were burned, and the fire was confined to the 
spot in which it originated. The stairs leading 
from the basement to the ground-floor were of 
stone, and were separated from the basement by 
a door and partition, both of wood, only } in. 
thick in the panels, and this door and partition, 


sudden change of temperature, either from cold | is under-pinned and the rest allowed to go on in| though very much charred’ on the inside and 
to heat or from heat to cold, it cracks instantly | their natural process of sinking, the result | blistered by the heat on the outside, were not 
without notice, not only leaving a passage for | almost invariably is a settlement of the walls of | burned through. No fire whatever reached the 
smoke and flame, but in many instances causing | the adjoining houses, accompanied by danger in | stone stairs, and nothing but heat from either 
the wall to fall. Stone may, however, be used | direct proportion to the fracture. Walls may be | above or below; no water was thrown on them 
with a certain amount of safety for external | destroyed by buckling outwards froma thrust or | to cool them suddenly, and no draught of cold 
walls, but even for this purpose it is very much | inwards after the falling of the floors, by in- | air from outside passed over them; and yet they 


inferior to bricks. 


Bad mortar is frequently a cause of heavy/a variety of other ways which will be after- 
loss; it has no adhesive power, and consequently | wards explained; but the principal cause of 
fails to bind the other materials in such a way | their “tumbling about,” to use a fireman’s ex- 


herent weakness, absence of proper ties, and in | were broken into fragments and totally destroyed 
up as far as the first landing, where they ended, 
and the wooden stairs commenced. 


At a fire which took place in some large ware- 


as to prevent buckling. A great quantity of | pression, is undoubtedly in almost all cases the 
the mortar used in this country during the last | want of a proper foundation. The weights 
fifty years is but little better than road mud, | carried by different parts of the same wall fre. 
which, though in itself well suited to resist fire,| quently vary very considerably, and if the 
is wanting in the most essential qualities for | ground underneath be all of the same consis- 
tency, as is generally the case, seme intermediate 

Walls should be constructed in such a manner | structure beyond a common foundation is abso- 
a8 not to separate easily either from defects in | lutely necessary for buildings liable to be heavily 
the foundation, irregularity of the loads placed | or irregularly loaded. The neglect of this 
on them, vibration, shocks, or other causes. | precaution has frequently been the cause of 
Wall built of hard bricks laid in sound mortar or | heavy losses. 


combining with other materials. 


Cement, and properly bonded, is perhaps the 
Soundest of all for general purposes; but even 








jections should never be constructed of stone, as 
such a wall is likely to fail on an emergency, if | this material is certain to fall down at an early 
hot firmly bonded into a cross wall. Enormous | stage of a fire, and is likely to kill both persons 


losses have been occasioned by the absence of | endeavouring to escape and those coming to 
~lrender aid. Wherever such projections are 


* “Fire Surveys ; or, a Summary of the Principles to be placed, and whatever material they may be 


Copings, balconies, cornices, or other pro- 





observed in vie, tan Risk of Buildings.” London : composed of, they should invariably be well? 


Effingham Wilson, 


houses, all the stone stairs and the so-called 
fireproof flooring failed utterly at an early stage, 
and as it was consequently impossible for the 
firemen to do their work inside, a large destruc- 
tion of property took place, which certainly 
would not have been the case had there been 
means of access to the several floors either by 
wrought-iron stairs, strong enough to bear the 
weight of the men, but not so heavy as to be m 
danger of coming down with their own weight, 
or even by sound and well-constructed wooden 
stairs with wooden landings over. 

A fire occurred in a house at the corner of two 
streets supported altogether by iron columns, 
and at an early stage of the fire the supports 
softened, and the house, without a moment’s 
warning, fell completely down, not leaving a 
vestige of any kind, except a small portion of a 
chimney-breast, to show where it had originally 
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stood; and yet there is at the present moment 
to be seen at the corner of two streets a new 
building recently erected, 90 ft. long, 24 ft. deep, 
and from 70 ft. to 80 ft. high, supported entirely 
on iron columns, without any wall, wood, or 
brick work reaching to the ground along the 
whole line of the front. There is no doubt that 
at the ordinary temperature of from 600° to 
700° Fahrenheit the whole building must inevi- 
tably fall down, and such a temperature could 
easily be created by the combustion of a very 
small quantity of honsehold furniture or any 
other inflammable articles. 

It will not be denied that there is matter here 
calling for wide and earnest consideration, 
and that Captain Shaw has done a good and 
aseful work in bringing it together. 








FINE ART IN BETHNAL-GREEN. 


Tue opening of the Branch Museum at Bethnal- 
green, to which we alluded in a recent number, 
is an event of unusual interest among the exhi- 
bitions and art. displays of the year. The 
South Kensington Museum, as erected in 1857, 
shared the disadvantage which the entire group 
of kindred buildings inherited from their pro- 
genitor, the original Crystal Palace of 1851, of 
being essentially temporary in its structure. 
For a fairy palace, destined to shelter for three 
or four short summer months such a collection of 
beautiful objects as the world had never before 
seen collected, and then to vanish as rapidly as 
it rose, the building projected by Paxton, and 
scientifically designed, as well as practically 
executed, by Sir Charles Fox, was, no doubt, 
admirably suited. Rapidity of construction, 
abundance of light, and such constant repetition 
of the same detail as to economise to the utmost 
both time and cost in the preparation of the iron- 
work, were the objects aimed at, and attained, 
in the Hyde Park building. Architectural 
grandeur was unthought of. Shelter was the 
thing sought. The effect actually produced by 
the exterior was strking from its novelty, its 
magnitude, and the summer brilliancy of its 
material, when new. For the English winter 
such a building was never designed, and was 
manifestly unsuitable. So great, however, was 
the effect produced on the imagination of the 
people by the unprecedented success of the first 
Exhibition, that a strong effort was made to 
retain in perpetuity the great summer conserva- 
tory in Hyde Park. When that effort failed, the 


Richard Wallace. They have been most 
generously lent by him to the Museum, and 
placed there at his own expense, most of them 
having been expressly sent from Paris for the 


purpose. 

This collection is of a beauty hard to charac- 
terise in appropriate words. It is, in one 
respect, unique. It bears the impress of the same 
presiding taste, we do not say of the absolute 
taste of one individual, but of selection on the 
same principle. Never has there been a nobler 
apology for the possession of an immense fortune. 
Wealth has been directed in a manner that it 
would have been impossible to effect had it not 
been the wealth of one man. A nation would 
have shrank from the price paid for some of the 
objects. Only the other day, it was the same 

ificent purchaser who carried off from all 
competition the famous work of Terburg, “The 
Congress of Munster,” and then, ha acquired 
it at a price which the National Gallery could 
not afford, presented it freely to that institution. 
It is evident that no object in this great collec- 
tion has passed through the meshes of economy. 
What the noble owner chose, and thought appro- 
priate, he bought, whatever was its cost. What 
he did not choose, he let alone. It thus happens 
that we have no rubbish,—no picture that can be 
called inferior, if we speak of its actual merit. 
Nay, though of course some are rarer and more 
costly than others, there is a homogeneity about 
them which is one chief charm of the whole. 
We are well acquainted with a unity of this 
kind in many a collection and in many a shop,— 
but then it is for the most part a unity of want 
of merit. Just as in certain shops,—we could 
supply the names of a good many,—you are sure 
never to get anything that is thoroughly good, 
never that which is best of its kind; just as you 
see in certain collections that the collector could 
never make up his mind to give more than a 


few persons who were trained and indi, 
critics; and whose intelligent 6 ay 
discourse contrasts so strikingly with the tone f 
much of the flippant criticism of to.day. Ai” 
marks are enfored by his Practice. In “Con,” 
Castle ” we have a proof that Sir rd 
very best basis for sound criticism ; the power of 
illustrating his own precepts. The picture isthe 
very opposite of pretentious. In the first great 
requisite of a real landscape, unity of idea, it ig 
perfect. In the scarcely less important element 
of masterly arrangement on the canvas, it js no 
less so. It fills the mind, without filling the 
scene. It is a distinct subject, not a square bit 
of country cut out. Nor is the manipulation 
inferior to the imagination. The quiet subdued 
harmony of the browns and greys, the natural 
mode in whieh the ancient walls moulder on the 
canvas, the tints and treatment of the whole 
render this @ most instructive, as well as a 
charming painting. 

There are two Gainsboroughs,—the portrait 
of Miss Boothby, and a full-length “ Portrait of 
Lady,”—the tantalising non-explanation ought 
to be peremptorily banished from our cata. 
logues—of great beauty. She is a woman of 
an exquisite pink and white complexion, which 
time has respected,—or. the canvas. The dresg 
is white, relieved with blue, and a fine little 
white Pomeranian dog is not out of place; as it 
is not made, as in modern portraits that we can 
cite, the motive of the picture. Very noticeable 
is the extreme freedom,—to use the politest 
word,—of the background ; a mere green indica. 
tion that “this is a tree.” But the main object 
of the painter, the fair human personality, does 
not suffer by this masterly negligence. On the 
contrary, the manner in which the woman 
interests you is a strong condemnation of the 
marble columns, and elaborate perspectives, and 
highly-polished boots, which find favour with the 





certain limited price for anything, so do you see | 
in this grand series of paintings, porcelain, 
bronzes, buhl, and other objects, nothing ad- | 
mitted that has not on the wedding-garment of | 
beauty and of merit. 

The chief value of the collection as a whole is | 
its wide representation of French, Dutch, and | 
Flemish art. The Italian and Spanish schools 
are, indeed, represented ; but it is to an extent | 
that rather serves as an illustration of their con- | 
tinental neighbours than on their own account. | 
Thus many collections may be named, notably | 








| there are finer Italian pictures. 


that of our own National Gallery, where) 
There is) 


public of to-day. 

Of Reynolds, the great rival of Gainsborough, 
there are no less than thirteen examples, 
including “The Strawberry Girl,” 80 well 
known from the engraving, from the Rogers 
Collection; to which Mr. Black appends the 
rubric,—“ The painter thought so highly of 
this work that he called it ‘one of the 
half-dozen of original things’ he had pro. 
duced.” We wish that the accomplished editor 
of the catalogue had given us more of this ex. 
planatory gossip. Few men now living could do 
it better, and the value of the collection, to 
ninety-nine visitors out of a hundred would have 


next idea was to preserve the building as far as no Corregio. There is only one painting attri-| been thus materially enhanced. “The Straw- 
possible unchanged ; and the Crystal Palace at | buted modestly to the “School of Raffaele.” | berry Girl,” like almost every work of Sir 


Sydenham was the first resurrection of the 
Exhibition. 
architecture, for indulging in which the share- 
holders have to pay a yearly mulet in the shape 
of repairs, maintenance, and depreciation of 
material, that must by this time have amounted 
to a sum too large to be pleasant to calculate. 
The building that was erected at South Ken- 
sington in 1855 to receive various miscellaneous 
collections acquired from the first Exhibition, 
together with the fine-art collections exhibited, 
since 1852, at Marlborough House, consisted 
chiefly of iron and wood, and was generally 
known to the public by the name we gave to it 
(when the design was only on paper), hoping to 
prevent the transformation of its ugly forms 
into iron and glass,—the Brompton Boilers. It 
soon became necessary to replace this ill-designed 
structure by something of a more permanent 
nature; and by 1865 the brick buildings at 
South Kensington had so far advanced as to 
allow of the removal of parts of the original iron. 
Our reader: know of the circumstances which 
resulted in the purchase of land and the erection 
of a portion of the Brompton building in Bethnal. 
a. bs —- avoid a fear that the 
people of the East will one day regret that the 
had anything to do with the oid ironwork at all’ 
however, it has gained them help in other ways, 
and it will at any rate serve their purpose for a 
time. Our present business is with its contents. 
The food collection and animal product collection 
of the South Kensington Museum have been re- 
moved to this branch establishment, together 
with the magnified drawings of articulate 
animals. Of the beauty and value of these 
collections we have already spoken in high 
terms. They form an educational element of 
great value, and appear to attract even more 
attention at the East, than they did at the West, 
end of the town. It is to be regretted that the 
light in which they are bestowed does not give 
them a better illumination. The remaining con- 
tents of the building are the property of Sir 


There are two Titians; one Giorgione, which we | 


| twenty Italian painters. Five Spanish painters | 
| are represented, notably Murillo and Velasquez. | 
The works of no less than twenty Englishmen | 
are also there, and selected with such admirable | 
taste as not to contrast, but to harmonise with | 
the general tone of the collection. Thus, Mr. | 
Sant’s “ Portrait of a Lady” holds its own amid | 
such distinguished company. The number of | 
artists represented in all is 198, besides four 
pictures from unknown hands. The namber of 
oil-paintings is 598, and that of water-colour 
drawings is 123. 

While the greatest artistic novelty to the 
English visitor is the full and admirable repre- 
sentation of the French school, both late and 
present, the first interest, especially bearing in 
mind the locality of the Exhibition, attaches to 
the English pictures. Among them, notably, we 
have an example of the attraction of a well- 
chosen subject, even if but imperfectly represented 
to the eye. Thus Morton’s picture of the Duke 
of Wellington and Colonel Gurwood, although it 
cannot be called a work of high art, is one of the 
centres of attraction. The great commander is 
seated in a semi-military undress, handing a 
folio of paper to his historian. The costume is 
sufficiently bygone to look strange and quaint, 
although it has not yet attained to the dignity of 
actual antiquity. The attitudes are constrained ; 
the faces are but shadowy presentations of “the 
men. And yet the picture, which is from Lord 
Northwick’s collection, is one that lays hold upon 
the memory, and seems to bring one thoroughly 
into relation with one of the greatest men of 
modern times. 

_Another picture of extreme interest is a small 
view of Conway Castle, painted by Sir George 
Howland Beaumont. Those who remember the 
life of Sir David Wilkie, or are familiar with the 
literature of that day, will be aware of the very 
high position which this gentleraan deservedly 





Joshua, has sadly faded. The eyes yet look out 


Thus was inaugurated a style of | should have called a Titian, and works by, in all, with almost a supernatural brilliancy. They 


recall the look of one of those exquisite and tiny 
monkeys,—the silky tamarins,—that come to 
our climate only to die of consumption. Then 
there is the portrait of the famous Perdita, Mrs. 
Robinson, as to whose illustrious scandals the 
catalogue is mute; then the characteristic form 
of William, Duke of Queensberry, known 3s 
“Old Q.”; Miss Bowles, engraved under the 
title of “Love me love my Dog”; and Nelly 
O’Brien, parafed as a celebrated beauty of the 
time, and frequent sitter to Reynolds. There is 
Mrs. Carnac, a portrait engraved by J. R. Smith; 
and the tender and charming group of Mrs. 
Hoare and Son, in which the loving materné 
glance tells of a care and tenderness which is 
never without its own reward. . 
With regard to the condition of the pictures, 
we must remark that perhaps there are not a 
a dozen Reynoldses in'the world in anything ot 
their original lustre. If we do not find soe 
these in the present group, none oon 
we speak with unstinted admiration of | 
admirable condition of the whole collection. 
Not only has all care been taken, but it has been 
intelligent and learned care, which is Ane 4 
rare thing as to pictures. So charming 's 
condition, that the bad illamination of the ge 
lery is to @ great extent disguised by it. a 
only by the comparison of known cg 4 
they look here, and as we remember ad t0 
appearance elsewhere, that we are enabl 
speak so positively on the subject. : Sir 
With the fine group of paintings by va 
Joshua Reynolds, and happily selected 80 9% 
harmonise with the tone of such illustrious vena 
panionship, are two pictures by John a 4 
One of them is a very beautiful — oat 
unnamed lady ; the other a portrait of — on 
King George IV. when Prince of Wales. 2 
has been fortunate in seizing the best side . 
character in which that aspect was ordinary 





held as a connoisseur. He was one of the very 


veiled by that personal irresponsibility which 18 
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encouraged by the fictions, no less than by the 
working, of the constitution of the country. 
There is much in the portrait to remind the 
tator of the genial qualities of the actual 
inheritor of the title. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was rarely more successful in his graceful man- 
nerism than in the well-remembered portrait of 
Lady Blessington, which is here, together with 
another female portrait by the same artist. 
Gilbert Stuart Newton and James Sant are each 
represented by a graceful female portrait. By 
Charles Grant there is a sketch, rough almost to 
unintelligibility, of Count d’Orsay on horseback. 
There is a classic group, by William Hilton, of 
Venus appearing to Diana and her nymphs. The 
incident appears to have arisen in the imagina- 
tion of the painter, and the picture is open to 
much criticism, but there is beauty in some 
of the faces. The bold, frank, modest coun- 
tenance of Frank Stone’s “Boulogne Fish- 
Girl,” whose comely face looks out from under 
a red kerchief, is an idealisation of the subject, 
80 far as our own experience of the race and of 
the locality goes, that does much honour to the 
artist. “After the Masquerade” is another 
striking picture by the same painter. 
} There is a very graceful picture by W. P. 
Frith, of a lady, dressed in white silk, bearing 
wine on a galver, Westall’s “Waking of 


ficent Vandycks. The Juno-like young Flemish 
lady, whose beauty so im on the writer of 
the catalogue of the Exhibition of Old Masters 
last year at Barli House, as to lead him to 
attribute to her royal rank—the wife of Philippe 
Le Roi—is jhere, together with the no less ad- 
mirable portrait of her husband. There is a 
figure called by the name of Paris, which is un- 
suitable for that designation, as being entirel: 
foreign from Greek physiognomy, but which, this 
difference being laid aside, is a most happy ima- 
gination of the fascinating beauty attributed to 
that royal shepherd. It must be an idealised 
portrait, and it is wonderfully fine. The Virgin 
and Child, without being a Vandyck of the first 
class, bears signs of its pedigree. A full-] 

male portrait, the subject of which is, unfor- 
tuately, unknown, is one of the noblest we have 
noticed in this or in any collection of paintings. 
The portrait of the wife of the painter Cornelius 
de Vos, is also a most noble example of the 
manner in which this prince of portrait-painters 
could throw upon canvas the very life of his 
subject. 

Eleven Rembrandts are here, including the 
portrait of an old lady, as to whom Mr. Black 
has not followed the example of the Royal Aca- 
demician catalogues in describing her as “ Rem- 
brandt’s mother.” Chief among them for its 





Aphrodite” is a good example of the special 
treatment of classical subjects by that elegant 
but rather antiquated painter. The minia- 
ture finish of the flesh is remarkably delicate, 
and the sly glance of the opening eyes is 


racter asa Scripture scene, is the group of “The | 
unmerciful Servant.” Lavater would have de- | 
scanted for pages on the marvellous physiognomic 
power with which this unamiable personage is | 





admirable. Sir David Wilkie is represented 


by two small but life-like pieces of Scottish | 


genre painting, “ Scotch Lassies Dressing,” and 
“The Sportsman Refreshing.” The style and 
labour of Sir David are brought out with 
unusual distinctness by comparison with the 
fine view of Conway Castle, by the accom. 
plished friend, patron, and critic of the Soot- 
tish artist, Sir George Beaumont, to which 
we above referred. From Clarkson Stanfield 


we have the view, so well known by the. 


drawn. You see at a glance a selfish, remorse. | 


well-known painters. Peter de Hooge, who 
ought to have constant prominence given to his 
works as specimens of exactly what a real artist 
should avoid,—facsimile representations of all 
the petty and sordid incidents of domestic cir- 
cumstance, with ugly and ignoble figures clumsily 
inserted amid the gleaming tiles and photo- 
graphed pots and pans,—is represented by two 
remarkably characteristic examples. There is 
one landscape by Aldert Van Everdingen, in 
which the special beauties of Hobbema and of 
Ruysdael appear to be blended. 

There are eleven paintings by Rubens. The 
well-known rainbow landscape is one of them; 
& picture which has suffered much. Near hangs 
a very in ing portrait, that of Helena 
Forman, the second wife of the painter; the 
original of the charming picture in the Peel 
collection, known as the Chapeau de Paille. As 
a question of technical work, or, perhaps, of 
preservation, the Hertford portrait is considerably 
the best. But it represents the fair subject at 
an age palpably more advanced, and in spite of 
the solid excellence of its execution, has not the 
wonderful charm of the more rapidly wrought 
sketch. It may seem cynical to say one is the 
work of a lover, and the other that of a husband ; 
but we fear that it is true. There is one of these 





| pictures that we would reverently commit to the 
impressiveness, and almost unique in its cha. flames, ‘A Crucified Saviour,” that points out 


the limits of the genius of Sir Peter Paul. The 
Holy Family, from the Boursault and Casimir 
Perier collection, is one of these works, not un- 
frequent, which bear rather more of the impress 
of the imagination of Vandyck than of that of 


less, shifty personage, low in intellect, almost to Rubens. Nos. 133, 174, and 178 are sketches 
| the verge of cretinism, but giving more distinctly | for the series of historical pictures in the Louvre ; 
the idea of aptness to grasp at any sudden | and, as sketches, are instructive and valuable. 
| advantage than can well be described. A young A mark of the rich exuberance of the fancy of 
/ man, in leathern jerkin and steel morion, is the Rubens is to be found in the fact that his paint- 
very embodiment of watchful, alert obedience. | ings are always far more subdued than his 
| An elder man, who guards the culprit on the , sketches. 
| other side, looks eager in his desire for justice,| There are half a dozen of the evening water- 
| no less than in his duty to his lord. The latter, | side scenes which Vanderneer loved to paint. 
a fine dignified figure, almost more of a Persian The glow in the wintry sky, and its ruddy re- 


engraving, of “Bacharach, on the Rhine”; than of a Jew, is giving sentence as matter of | flexion on the ice, in the “ Winter Scene, with 


a little faded, but still an admirable land- | 


scape. There are six landscapes by David 
Roberts ; churches in Spain, a mosque in Cairo, 
a Moorish festival, Seville, Valladolid, and Baal- 
bec. A group of cattle by Thomas Sydney 


justice, not of revenge. Altogether it is a won- 
_derful group, and one of which the study is cal- 
| culated to throw more than doubt on the author- 


| ship of the very vulgar picture in our National 
| Gallery, “Christ Blessing little Children,” as to 


| Skaters’ (98), is wonderfully truthful; and the 
‘angry winter sky, and deep piled snow, which 
'frame the “Skating Scene” (106), are equally 
‘fine. This painter transports the observer in an 
| extraordinary manner to the landscape that so 


Cooper bears inspection alongside of the works of which so lively a controversy arose at the time powerfully affected his own imagination. Dutch 


the famous Flemish cattle-painters. We must 
not omit the well-known “ Humble Friend,” by 
Sir E. Landseer; by whom there are also a 


“Highland Group,” and a female portrait. | 


Among these works of English painters (by 
virtue, no doubt, of the subject), is a family 
piece, the Earl of Hertford, on panel, by 

Frangois Clouet, called Janet, a French artist of 
the sixteenth cent Another family picture, 
the portrait of Lady Elizabeth Seymour Conway, 
daughter of the Marguis of Hertford, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is marked by a rare degree of 
noble feminine beauty. Rather further on in 
the gallery, but naturally classed among those 
English portraits and scenes, is the very graceful 
picture of Her Majesty, when in her bright girl- 
hood she was suddenly called to occupy the 
throne, towards which she is represented as 
stepping, by T. Sully, an American painter. 
This picture is also well known by the engraving. 

The paintings of which we have spoken hang 
on the walls of the gallery. On Screen A, in 
the immediate vicinity, are eleven pictures, of 
minor size, by Richard Parker Bonnington, 

Whose life of only twenty-seven years gave 
promise of so much fertility. Among these is 
the well-known incident of the entrance of the 
Spanish ambassador into the presence of King 
Henri Quatre, when his Excellency found the 
gallant monarch on all fours, acting as a horse 
to one of his children. The look of the king, 
Caught in this unwonted attitude, is admirable, 
both as to likeness and as to expression. There 
18,8 a pendant, a reception of the English 
ambassador by Henry III., accompanied by his 
monkey and his parrot,—a peep at the manners 
of that crowned madman who gave to Europe 
the noblest of the orders of modern chivalry. 

_ From the well-selected and brilliant illustra 
tion of English painters, we pass, by a natural 
— appropriate transition, to the works of the 

utch and Flemish artists that occupy the west 
and north galleries, Here again we recognise a 
Selection characterised by admirable taste ; and 
Possible only to splendid wealth. Familiar as 
we are with most of the pictures, whether by 
ormer exhibition in London or elsewhere, or by 
engravings, we feel it a great privilege to be able 


of its purchase. Most of the other Rembrandts 
| are portraits, including one of the painter him- 
_ self, intermediate in age between the two in the 
National Gallery. There is a “ Youthful Negro,” 
which, not only from its physiognomic power, 
but as a study of sombre tints, black and black- 
ening green and brown, with an underglow of 
gold, reflected one cannot tell whence, is of prime 
value as an academic canon. The famous por- 
traits of the Burgomaster Palekan and his wife, 
from the collection of the King of Holland, which 
were at Burlington House last year, are also in 
this exhibition. 

The indications occasionally given of the 
sources from which the late marquis derived his 
chefs d’ewvre are so interesting, that we only 
wish they were more numerous. Thus in the 
pictures from the collection of Cardinal Fesch, 
the absence of real taste in the bourgeois 
churchman is at once to be remarked. We ob- 
serve that the evident slip of the pen in the 
catalogue, which entitles No. 64, ‘‘The Depar- 
ture of Jacob into Egppt,’”’ has been corrected 
in the label of the picture. It represents the 
division by that acquisitive patriarch of his 
family and possessions into distinct companies, 
when he was about to pass over the ford 
Jabbok, and to come into the presence of the 
brother he had wronged. It is a vulgar pic- 
ture. The “Virgin and Child,” from the same 
collection, is poor for a Vandyck, if it be one. 

There are five pictures by Hobbema, one of 
unusual interest, being what Englishmen would 
call his diploma picture, painted on the occasion 
of the artist’s reception into the Royal Academy 
of Amsterdam, signed and dated 1663. There 
are also the famous “ Watermill,” from the 
collection of the King of Holland, and three 
other landscapes, including “A Woody Lane,” 
and “The Outskirts of a Wood,” There are 
four Ruysdaels, one from Baron Denon’s collec- 
tion, in which the water foams with great 
beauty. There are eleven Cuyps, two of them 
on panel, the finest perhaps being the * Man 
of War and Fishing Craft off Dort.” The birds, 
game, fruits, flowers, and still life, by both J. 
and J. B. Weenix, and J. Van Huysum, are as 





| they may be, but it only shows that there may 
be poetry in Dutchmen. There are eight sea~ 
pieces of W. Vandevelde, including the Dutch 
man.of-war, saluting, known by the name of the 
Coup de Canon. There are three Van Ostades, 
two Terburgs, two Van der Werffs, and five 
examples of Teniers. Among those most de- 
serving note is the Dutch version of the delivery of 
Peterfrom prison. Through a cavernous passage 
a winged angel may be seen busily engaged in 
| removing the fetters. But the motive of the 
| picture is a group of soldiers, in full costume, 
| sashes and all (Herod’s soldiers in Dutch dresses), 
| who are playing dice on a bench in the fore- 
ground. On screens are some of the exquisitely- 
| finished and unmeaning genre pieces of Gabriel 
Metzu and William Van Mieris; and a St. 
Anthony in prayer, and a monk reading by 
candlelight, by Gerard Douw, which are simply 
exquisite. 

Italy is represented by but few of her sons. 
The most numerous Italian paintings are the 
landscapes by Antonio Canaletto, and the far 
more beautiful and much less generally known 
views by Francesco Guardi. The difference 
between the work of these two artists is that 
between an architect’s design and a painter’s 
sketch. Venice floats in light before our eyes, 
as we look on some of Guardi’s landscapes. 
Probably the most valuable Italian picture is 
that of a woman in Eastern costume, by Dome- 
nichino, which very closely resembles that 
painter’s “Cumean Sibyl,” in the tribune at 
Florence. This picture is in a most extraordi- 
nary frame,—a miracle of Rococo in carving. 
There is a “ Venus disarming Love,” attributed 
to Giorgione, which we should have called a 
Titian. The goddess has the same grave and 
stately beauty that characterises the Madonna 
in several of the Holy Families by Titian. Then 
come a Virgin and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and a cabinet gem, exquisite in execution, 
although exceptionable and unpleasing in motive. 

a “ Tarquin and Lucretia,” on copper, by Guido 
Canlassi, called Cagnacci. There are two 
Madonnas by Sasso Ferrato; a “Reading Girl,” 
by Carlo Dolce; a Madonna, by Bernadino 
Luini; a quaint Holbein-like female portrait 








faithful transcripts of that department of nature 





to refresh the memory. There are six magni- 


as can be found among the works of these 


by Bronzino ; and a very fine Salvator Rosa, from 
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Lord Ashburnham’s collection. There is also a | 


fine study of the “ Danaé” of Titian. 

The Spanish school is chiefly confined to two 
names, although a “Vision of St. John,” by 
Alonzo Cano, displays the inability, customary 
to most Spanish painters, to distinguish between 
a saint anda beggar. There are eight pictures 
by Velasquez, three of which are portraits of 
Don Balthasar, Infante of Spain, two of which 
we have seen at Burlington House. The most 
interesting picture of this group is a study of 
Gaspar de Guzman, Duke of Olivarez, minister 
to Philip IV., a life-size reproduction of which 
is in the Royal Gallery at Madrid. There is also 
a portrait of Philip IV. himself, in whom the 
heavy Austrian lip and jaw are unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Of the yet greater Spanish artist, 
Murillo, there are eleven examples. Among 
them is an “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” re- 
markable not only for the light beamirg from 
the infant, but for the expression of wonder, 


delight, and love that kindles the rough features | 





Louis XIV.; of his son, the Dauphin; of his 
grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of 
Fénélon and the hope of France; and of his 
great-grandson, who, on the rapidly-succeeding 
deaths of his three immediate ancestors, ascended 
the throne of St. Louis under the ill-omened 
name of Louis XV. With this striking page of 
modern history should be compared another 
scene, in some respects the finest work of art in 
the museum,— the Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte divorcing Josephine, in the vain hope of 
founding a permanent dynasty by the sacrifice 
of the only woman who loved him on the one 
hand, and of the dignity of the House of Austria 
on the other. This very fine composition is by 
Heinrich Frederick Schopin, a living German 
painter. Napoleon is seated in state. In the 
attempt to preserve a look of impassive dignity, 
the painter has made the only approach to 


|failure in the picture. No wonder. The figure 
‘and face of Josephine, who, dressed in white 


satin, stands by a table, and lays her hand on 


of a peasant who, with clasped hands, is looking | the fatal document, are exquisitely rendered. 


at that glorious cradle. 


In the “Annunciation” | 
and seven other pictures in which the Madonna | 
is introduced, we see repetitions of the same | 


Hortense weeps on her shoulder. Cambacérés, 
a figure superbly attired, leans forward, and 
forms one of the most striking features of the 


model or ideal,—rising into real beauty in one, | scene. Eugene Beauharnais, close to the throne, 


but marked in all by a full, heavy under-lip, | 
into sulkiness,—a | 


which easily degenerates 
feature which leads to the opinion that the 


paintings were all executed from a real living | 


model. It is the Spanish type, beautiful, but | 
far from being a specimen of the richest Spanish 
beauty. Of the “Charity of St. Thomas de. 
Villa Nueva” we spoke on the occasion of its | 
display at Burlington House. 

The French Collection, displayed in the East 
and South Galleries, is probably the most com- 
plete and well-chosen illustration of a certain 
portion of the French school that has appeared 
in this country. Its value is very great, and so 
is its beauty. It shows the bias of the founder of 
the collection that the name of David does not 
occur in the catalogue. Of Greuze there are 
twenty-two works,—a number sufficient to allow 
one to arrive at the conclusion that Greuze 
painted only one girl,—or, at all events, a series 
so closely resembling one another that they 
could have been taken from the same model. | 
They are pictures which we feel ought not to | 
please as much as they do. Their mannerism is | 
extreme, the suggested idea is often odious, and | 
yet there is a certain charm peculiar to the | 
artist. “Innocence” (447), would be charm. 
ing, if it were alone. “ Filial Piety” is, perhaps, 
the most curious instance of utterly perverted 
sentiment that we can name. There are thirty- | 
four pictures by Horace Vernet, who died in 
1863. They cover a wide range of subject and 
of treatment, and contain examples of extraordi- | 


nary power. Perhaps the most perfect picture | 
is one the subject of which is such as to exclude | 
it from most galleries in this country. It is en. | 


titled “Judah and Tamar” and for truthful repre- 
sentation of costume, habit, and physiognomic 
expression, for power in telling the story, and 


extraordinary power. On the other hand, No.351, | 
“ Allan Mac Aulay,” is a mere scarecrow,—a | 
signal proof of the inability of a French artist to 
paint a Highland seer or chieftain. The Vernets 
alone require a morning to study them. There 
are fifteen Meissonniers, including the famous 
group of Napoleon and his staff; historic and 
genre painting, of miniature size and finish, yet 
with almost the breadth of fresco. Meissonnier 
is the founder of a school—almost of an art— 
apart from anything that has preceded him. 
Escosura, the Spanish painter, now bids fair to 
emulate him; but his merit is all but unap- 
proached in his peculiar walk. There are two 
pictures by Geréme; one, “The Dranght- 
Players,” on panel. Thirteen pictures (a favourite 
number, in spite of its uncanny character, in this 
collection), are by Paul De la Roche, including 
the memorable pendants of the last hours of the 
two Cardinal ministers, Richelieu and Mazarin. 
By Decamps there are twenty-six, many of them 
Oriental subjects, among which the fierce 
Rush of the Patrol through the Streets of 
Smyrna is the most strikingly original. 
Watteau, Boucher, Nattier, all breathe the same 
atmosphere ; cloyed with luxurious fragrance, 
and heavy with the indications of that fearful 
storm, which, in sweeping from France the cor- 
ruption of a depraved civilisation, seems to have 
swept away, at the same time, nearly all the seeds 
of a yet more ancient nobility of character. There 
18 a very interesting and well-painted picture by 


i 





Nicolas de Largillitre, giving the portraits of 


has the baseness to look on. Murat stands by. 
The picture is a lesson of no ordinary value. 
Some excuse for a page of history so mournful, 
yet so futile as to rouse the sense of the ludicrous, 
is to be found in the sketch by Camille Roqueplan, 
after a picture by Reynolds, that perished in the 
fire at Carlton House, of the culmination of 
French baseness,—“ Philippe Egalité.” 


We trust that we have said enough to induce | 
| contrast to Fontana’s clever little statuette next 


many of our readers to visit this noble collection. 


How much is due to Sir Richard Wallace it is | 


not easy to express. As to the bronzes, faience, 
marbles, buh! and ormolu furniture, and as to 
the superb case of miniatures, we have no room 
to speak. Indeed, the catalogue of the minor 
objects is yet incomplete. But the most sanguine 
hopes of the promoters of the Bethnal-green 
Museum must have been exceeded by the ¢clat 
which the liberal aid of the proprietor of these 
costly treasures has thrown on the opening of 
the Institution. 





SCULPTURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE contributions in sculpture to this year’s 
exhibition comprise more of individuality and 
interest, on being fairly studied, than would be 
supposed at first inspection, and in proportion to 
their number are perhaps of more interest than 
the paintings. Mr. Boehm’s large statue of her 
Majesty the Queen occupies, in right of its 
subject, the central position in the conservatory, 
between the east and west quadrants. This is a 
sitting statue, in which the artist has aimed 
especially at the realisation of a dignified, and 


| what may be termed regal, deportment, not un- 
| successfully. 
| constrained, without losing the effect aimed at 
for beauty in the modelling of the figure, and | i ; 
the glances of the half-veiled eyes, is a work of | 


The attitude is natural and un- 


which has been further contributed to by the 
large and massed treatment of the silk robes, 
the texture and folds of which are carefully 
indicated. On the whole this is a work with 
somewhat more of power and breadth of treat- 
ment than is usually seen in Royal portraits, 
whether in painting or sculpture. Having dis- 
charged our debt to etiquette in giving first 
place to this representation of the sovereign, we 
may feel at liberty to look at the works which 
depend more entirely on their own merits for 
their interest. One of the first that we notice 
among the works of English sculptors is the 
group entitled “T] Giuocotori” (2,501), by J. 
Adams-Acton: a naked boy with cap and bells 
on his head, playing with a rough-haired terrier. 
The figure of the boy is capital, full of life and 
expression, but the dog looks, of course, a mere 
shapeless mass of jagged marble—pity that 
modern sculptors should forget that their 
art is essentially concerned with beauty of form 
and line, without which it is nothing; any 
attempt to give such rugged minutiw of nature 
in so stubborn a material must fail, as this does. 
The same artist contributes a very pleasing speci- 
men of portrait sculptare in the shape of a half. 
length bas-relief ‘ Portrait of Miss Marion Hall” 
(2,503), the figure of a young girl with loose 
hair, defined in high relief, within a frame, 
picture-wise, in ordinary costume, and with no 
attempt at anything but the simplest and most 
unobtrusive result ; nor, in this case, any detail 
not completely within the true limits of sculpture. 
Boehm’s bust of Mr. Millais (terra-cotta, 2,524) 
has an interest of course, and is a successful 








fectly suitable for bas-relief, because 
blown-out drapery could have been 





portrait, showing very refined and delicate 
modelling in the forehead and upper portion of 
the face. The “monumental relief” (2,557) in 
memory of that Bishop of St. David’s who first 
translated the Testament into Welsh, by E 
Davis, deserves a note as a good specimen of : 
life-size figure in relief, with considerable en 

of expression in the upturned face; and a little 
further on we come to an important new group 
in plaster, by J. Durham, A.R.A., “ Siren and the 
drowned Leander” (2,572). The siren who hag 
caused the hero’s destruction in the effort to lure 
him to herself, sits with his head reclined upon 
her knees, gazing on the dying features with a 
face admirably expressive of bewildered surprise 
and dismay at the result: the heaviness and 
helpless drag of the dead body, and the face 
with closed eyelids and drawn-up brows, have 
been carefully studied. We congratulate Mr, 
Durham on the production of this fine work, 
Next to this is a little figure very well executed, 
as thoroughly modern and domestic in its interest 
as the last-named group is antique and mythical. 
“The first Dip,” by W. Earle (2,573), shows a 
little boy standing on the margin of the water, 
huddling his shirt round him with a decided shiver, 
though with a funny smile on his face which 
indicates no very serious alarm at the prospect. 
This is one of the best specimens we have lately 
seen of those illustrations of child-life which some 
of our sculptors, in search of new ground, have 
taken up a good deal of late. Foley’s noble 
figure of the “ Youth at a Stream” (2,580) can. 
not be passed, well known as it is, without one 
more word of recognition ; it comes upon one likea 
strain of fine music. Affording, again, a strange 


to it, “The early Propensity” : a little boy with 
palette and brushes, and a bright expressive face, 
which seems to promise power, as well as enjoy- 
ment in the use of them. One may group to- 
gether near these three little statuettes of 
modern life, T. Fowke’s “Croquet Player” 
(2,585) and Count Gleichen’s “ Prince and Prin. 
cess of Wales (2,590-1), all in plaster, all 
in complete modern costume, with every 
detail given, so far as possible, by the 
modeller, and all remarkable for elegance of 
pose and high finish, and a display of cleverness 
(habilité, to borrow a French expression) by no 
means suited to the material, though attractive 
no doubt to a certain class of critics. The 
Princess is represented in the act of gliding 
along on one foot in skating ; a pretty idea, but 
one almost impossible to realise in sculpture. 
Here motion is attempted to be indicated by the 
flying out of the dress behind, but not with 
much success. One cannot realise breeze and 
motion in that solid bulge of plaster. “The 
Indian Siesta,” by F. M. Miller (2,650), is one of 
the things which attracts by its original and 
poetic feeling; it is a small bas-relief, repre- 
senting an Indian woman reclined in a kind of 
hammock, with a canopy of palm-leaves drooping 
over her, a little child asleep in her arms. There 
is a great deal of grace and quiet sentiment 
the conception. A series of four small bas- 
reliefs by Theed, entitled “ Four Acts of Mercy 

(2,688; perhaps suggested by Flaxman’s “Acts 
of Mercy ”),’deserve attention They are suited 
for architectural decoration in niches, and pro- 
bably so intended; the best is the one repre- 
senting the accordance of hospitality to some 
weary travellers, who enter from the left and are 
received by a figure on the right ; the simplicity 
of the composition, and the grave yet kindly 
feeling expressed in the figare of the host as he 
bends forward, give a great charm to this little 
work. Over these, “Sunrise” (2,921), by F- J. 
Williamson, bespeaks notice for its pretty a” 

original turn of thought, happily carried out. 
A little child, whose figure is shown In ~ 
relief, peers out through his curtains to find ou 
if it is not day; another specimen, and a very 
pleasing one, of the child-fancies of modem 
sculptors. Weekes’s “ Young Naturalist (2,9 a 
a girl in loose raiment, which blows about 10 “i 
wind, stooping over something evidently orn 
seashore, is a charming thing when seen ro“ 
one side (the ‘‘ weather side,” as we may say) 5 
the lithe figure and the young bright face, ‘se 
drapery and hair blown from them, are admir- 


able; but at the other side the effect is sadly 
marred by the solid mass of marble drapery 


blown aside by the wind, and hanging - 
figure ; another instance of the danget © °-- 
tempting this kind of naturalistic effects 


scul ‘ j d have been per 
pture. The subject woul there the 


thrown back 


and given something of pictorial lightness 4” 
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airiness; but in the solid mass such an attempt 
is all but hopeless, and will always be a most 
dangerous temptation for sculptors to yield to. 
It is, if they would think of it, the special glory 
of their art that it is restricted in its possi- 
bilities ; that no adventitious aids of detail and 
finish can be allowed, in work of a high class, to 
distract our minds from the main idea. It is to 
pure thought, expressed in pure form, that 
sculpture must look for its triumphs; and such 
towrs de force as we have several times alluded 
to serve only to captivate and amuse the less 
educated mass of spectators. 

As last year, Italy is comparatively well repre- 
sented in sculptures, so far as number and im- 
portance of subjects and ability of execution are 
concerned. As to this latter point, the sculptors 
of modern Italy seem inclined, indeed, to go 
further and further past the line which separates 
ideal sculpture from minute realism in detail and 
millinery. Our old friend the “ Reading Girl” 
is here, but other reading-girls, or works of a 
similar nature, have unfortunately sprung up 
after her. The Italian sculptors seem inclined 
to make the workroom and the nursery the field 
for the exercise of their art, in a great measure. 
We have, for instance, Martinoli’s “Girl Em- 
broidering”’ (2,348), in which all the materials 
of her work, the fringe, the worsted, &c., are | 
worked in marble with an attempt at vrai. | 
semblance of texture. There is again a figure | 
by Torelli of “Young Torquato Tasso” reading 
a book (2,901: in the West Gallery) ; the face 
certainly is a very beautifully-modelled specimen 
of a youthful face, but the attention of the | 
spectator is at least as much taken up by the | 





sive head, with its furrowed features and masses 
of hair, so suitable for the sculptor’s art, is very 


finely delineated. There are sundry also of those | 


ideal busts in terra-cotta, treated with great 
dash and freedom, of which the French sculp- 
tors are so fond, but nothing calling for special 
comment. 








THE CASTLE AND CAVERNS OF 
GUILDFORD. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


On Tuesday, 2nd July, a party of the mem. 
bers of this body visited Guildford. Usually 
their excursions have been of an official charac- 
ter, annual, and lasting a week; the present 
visit was extemporised to suit the convenience 
of those members who were in town, and could 
sparea day. The notion seems to us a good 
one, and we hope the complete success of the 
day at Guildford will lead to its repetition next 
year. There is no lack of notable antiquities 
within two hours of London. 

Guildford being the town selected for this 
experiment, Mr. Parker undertook the Church 
of St. Mary, Abbot’s Hospital, and the crypts ; 
and Mr. Clark, the castle, and the celebrated 
caverns, 


|the keep. Here Mr. Clark employed an hour 
in an address, of which the following is a very 
brief abstract. He remarked that the vale of 
the Thames was guarded by five castles, at 
Oxford, Wallingford, Windsor, Berkhampstead, 
and Guildford, all of which were pra-Norman, 
and all were peculiar in the possession of a 
mound, as an essential part of their works. 
Farnham probably may be added to this list, 
and, it may be, Reading, long since destroyed. 
All had been the seats of eminent Saxons. Of 
these castles, Berkhampstead and Guildford were 
placed in notches of the chalk, one on the 
northern and the other on the southern margin 
of the London basin, and one on the Coln and 
one on the Wey, tributaries of the Thames. 

Guildford was one of two remarkable passages 
cut through the steep ridge part of which forms 
the Hogsback, the other being occupied by the 
River Mole. Ryegate Castle stood at the eastern 
end of the ridge, Farnham at the western. 
Guildford was thus the key to an important pass 
on the south-western approach to London, and 
yet, though a very obvious place for a town, the 
British remains in the neighbourhood are few or 
none. Even the names of the rivers are Saxon, 
and there are no certain camps or dwelling-pits 
known of the British period. 

Nor are the traces of Roman occupation a whit 





The party left London at 11°30, and returned | more frequent. The two great roads from Dover 


in good time between five and seven o’clock. 


and Chichester passed by Rochester and Mickle- 


The Church of St. Mary is a very curious | ham, and but very few Roman remains have been 


| edifice, and contains remains of every period of | 


English ecclesiastical architecture. It is com- 
posed of a central tower, a nave, and chancel, 
and two aisles, which are prolonged as far as the 


found about Guildford. The éarliest mention of 
Guildford is in King Alfred’s will,—a very 
respectable commencement. ‘The name shows 
that even before that time a guild or trading 


execution of the garments, in particular the | chancel east end, so that the church presents 
texture of the striped trousers, which is most | three equal aisles, each ending with a semicir- 
elaborately given from top to bottom ; the whole | cular apse, though that of the chancel has been 
of the book too is engraved on its two pages | cut off in the present century. The skeleton of 
with printed matter, title, and all complete. | the whole is Norman, though of different dates. 

Such waste of time and manipulation over trifles| The original church seems to have been com. 
which do not in the least affect, unless injuriously, | posed of a central tower, nave, and chancel. 
the artistic expression of the work, is simply |The tower in outline, pattern, material, and 
absurd; and such an example ought to be | workmanship, might well be called Saxon, though 
decried and protested against by all who have probably a little later than the Conquest. It 
the true interests of sculpture at heart. Then | batters slightly, and on each face are three very 
Tantardini sends “The Veiled Model” (2,682), narrow pilaster strips of slight projection. In 
another of those elaborate tricks of the carver’s | its north and south walls are original loops, of 
craft of which we have seen too many. This is | trumpet section. Then, probably towards 


body was there established, and that the river 
was crossed by a ford. The next notice relates 
to a reputed massacre of a certain Norman 
escort of the elder brother of the Confessor, and 
his detention at Guildford, where, therefore, was 
probably a royal residence. 

The path of the Conqueror did not lie through 
Guildford. He took the Roman way by Canter- 
bury and Rochester to Southwark, and marched 
up the right bank of the Thames to Wallingford, 
thus turning the flank of the passes. Guildford, 
however, appears in Domesday as a royal man- 
sion, and Flambard, so celebrated for his rapacity 
and his magnificence, was one of the tenants. It 





more sculpturesque in style, however, than the | A.D. 1100, transepts were added. Two round- | was thus that a connexion was formed between 


“Reading Girl,” the figure being prominent | headed plain arches of early Norman style, were 


Guildford and the Church of Sarum, of which 


enough in the main; and the execution of the | cut in the tower walls, slightly infringing on the | there are traces even now. It is thought that 


waist and thigh on one side, represented as seen | older loops. 


in those days the town lay beyond the river, 


through a transparent starred gauze clinging! Later in the style, the original east and west where the names of Burgh and Bury are still 
close to the body, is very fine in its way; this arches of the tower were taken out, and replaced | found. ; 

part of the trick not interfering with the form.| by larger arches, pointed. The nave was| One of the early Norman kings formed a park 
Magni (author of the “ Reading Girl”) sends a | lengthened, the aisles added, so as to include the lat Guildford. Capt. James, to whom the town is 
bust of Shakspeare, an Italianised Shakspeare ; | transepts, and the east ends made apsidal. Then | much indebted for its admirable survey, and for 
the face, as given by the southern artist, being followed various additions, Early English, Deco- | several valuable remarks upon its antiquities, 
characteristically robbed of much of its force and | rated, and a little Perpendicular. In the west | has traced the bord@rs of this park, which lay to 


vigour, and smoothed down into a commonplace. }end of the north aisle is a low leper-window, 


| the south of the Hog’s Back, and was extensive. 


“The Sign of Love” (2,657) by Pagani, though | and in the exterior corresponding wall of the | It was a favourite place of resort for the Norman 


somewhat sensational, is a remarkable work in | south aisle a cinque-foil headed niche for a saint, 
its impassioned expression and voluptuous round. | as though the service for lepers was carried on 
ness and breadth of modelling. It represents a | outside the west end. In the apse of the north 
nearly nude female figure, whose head is chapleted aisle are some curious and early fresco paintings. 
with flowers, trying on a wedding-ring, with an Mr. Parker had an excellent plan, on a large 
expression and pose implying more abandon of | scale, showing in colours the dates of the various 
feeling than is quite consistent with northern | parts of the edifice. i 

notions in connexion with such a subject. Still,| Abbot’s Hospital, next visited, is a collegiate 


this is a work of genuine sculpture without | establishment for aged persons, of the date of | 


trickery or millinery, and as such to be com- | James I., having a common hall, library, chapel, 
mended. There is not much for special notice | and master. In the library, a quaint room over 
among sculpture of other foreign nations than | the gateway, panelled in oak, with a high carved 


fully conceived and executed bronze sitting | partly local collection of flint implements. In} 


statue, life size, of “Ivan the Terrible” ; we | the windows are Archbishop Abbot’s coat, with 
notice here again the hankering after too free a | the motto of the hospital, worthy of the British 
use of the material, in the long loose strip of | Solomon himself, “Clamamus Abba pater. 


drapery-fold hanging to the ground, the detailed |In the chapel are two windows of excellent | 


making out of the cushions of the chair and so | stained glass, of the period of James I., which 


on. Have sculptors come to the conclusion that 
there is no path left to distinction but by 
triumphs of manipulation? Or are they in a 
league to make the labour of hands stand us 
mstead of the greater and more immortal labour 
ef thought ? Belgium sends an admirably- 
executed figure of a “ Roman Shepherd” (2,673) 
by L. Samain; another of the costume develop- 
ments, with breeches, hosen, pipe, and all com- 
plete, just the sort of figure that Carl Haag has 
once or twice put upon canvas, and which is 
infinitely better suited to his colours than to the 
Belgian sculptor’s marble. France is repre- 
Sented in sculpture by a few small things, busts 
and statuettes ; among the latter, the ‘“ Birth of 
Venus” at one end of the French picture gallery, 
& very delicately-modelled little figure ; and near 
this a bust of Beethoven, considerably more than 





life-size, by Dantan, in which the grand expres- 


Mr. Parker thought to be of English workman. 
ship. The crypts, which remain beneath the 
Angel Inn and a house opposite, on either side 
of the High-street, are thought to be thirteenth- 
century work, in the Early Decorated style. 
They are each of six bays, vaulted and groined, 
and divided by two columns into two aisles. 
They were entered each at the end furthest 
from the street, and each had two high windows 
towards the street, the level of which must have 
been originally much as now. They were evi- 
dently the cellars of rival hostels, though pro- 
bably never filled with more generous liquor than 
at this time. 

This inspection, shared in by but few, was 
followed by an excellent though plain luncheon 
in the Angel Inn. 

At ear o'clock a large party assembled at the 
castle, on the summit of the mound, in front of 


| kings, and, indeed, was not finally broken up 
| till the reign of James. 

The castle is first mentioned in the reign of 
| John, when it was also a prison. Though a 
‘royal residence, it remained for centuries the 
| prison for the combined counties of Sussex and 
| Surrey, and the sheriff was usually its custodian. 
Henry III. was much here, and the records show 
that he was always repairing and decorating 
‘the royal dwellings in the castle. Each king 


' was here more or less frequently, but the castle 


does not appear ever to have been besieged, nor 


Italy. M. i 4 telpi as exhibited a remarkable and / did any important historical event occur here. 
Ae 50 sgo Si ecoregions magi | Finally, the building and demesne, having been 


Crown property from the ninth century, if not 
earlier, were alienated by JamesI. The mound 
stood in the upper part of the Saxon fortress, 
and was protected on its exposed or eastern side 
by a deep ditch, which still remains. To the 
west the fall of the ground rendered that defence 
less necessary. The Normans placed the rectan- 
gular keep partly on the mound and partly on 
the original ground at its base. Usually the 
rectangular keep was not built where there was 
a mound, and in only one other instance,— 
Christchurch,—is the keep placed upon the 
mound. Here it is a rude structure, with the 
usual pilaster strips, and with much irregular 
herring-bone masonry, but with all this the 
groins and apertures are distinguished by excel- 
lent ashlar. The basement is on the ground 
level, and has two loops only, the door being an 
insertion. The entrance was in the west front, 
about 12 ft. from the ground, on the first floor, 
reached by a flight of exterior steps. The base- 
ment was a store, and reached only by @ trap in 
the floor above. From this floor a well-stair 
commenced in the north-west angle, and led up 
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to the battlements. Here, also, in the thick 
walls, were three mural chambers; one a very | 
remarkable one, an oratory, in plan an L, occupy- | 
ing the south-west angle. It hasan eastern altar 
and a southern long loop, and all along its outer 
wall isan arcade of good Norman work. This 
oratory contains some curious original carvings 
in its chalk walls, evidently the work of common 
prisoners, perhaps in the reign of Edward I. 
This was the state floor, and has three good 
windows, of two couple-lights, separated by a 
Norman column. The upper floor had four 
windows, probably similar to those below, though 
shorter, and very thick walls, but only one mural 
chamber, a guardrobe, in the south-east angle. 
The openings and ashlar work look Late Norman, 
the ordinary masonry much earlier, but the 
whole can scarcely be older than the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry II. 

The keep formed a part of the polygonal wall 
which crested the top of the mound. There was 
a gate-house at its junction with the keep on 
the north-east quarter, connected with a bridge, 





now a causeway, across the ditch, and probably 


a postern opposite, covered by a barbican, in- 
This circle formed the inner | 
ward. The middle ward lay to the north-west, | 


Castle-square. 


and contained the royal hall and dwelling, of | 


which much walling remains of Norman date. | 


| 


South-west of this lay the outer ward, the build- 
ings at the south-west angle of which remain, 
and are Late Norman. The great gate lay 
between the two. 
inserted into a Norman wall. 

The enceinte of the castle seems to have run 
along Quarry-street, then across the Bowling- 
green to Castle-square, and along Castle-street 
to the King’s Head Inn, which probably occupies 
the site of a tower at the north-west angle. If 


It is the work of Henry IIL., | 
| more in human nature than mere “ utility’ and 


curious to look into some worm-eaten book, and 
get a glimpse of the quaint machinery of past 
days in the way of building; at the heavy and 
complicated scaffolding, curious-looking ladders, 
gigantic tread-wheels for hoisting purposes, and 
raising timber and the blocks of stone which 
formed the future structure. But all this was 
the mere mechanical help to aid human strength ; 
for time was, in still more ancient days, when 
even those helps were not, and main human 
strength did the work of carrying and lifting. 
But passing by ali this, though a subject of no 
small interest, we here refer especially to that 
wide extension of and use of machinery in aid of 
human labour, which the “improvements” of 


modern times are hourly making. The hands | cog 


of the modern workmen are getting of less and 
less use to him. The machine is taking the 
place of the hand. Every day tells us of some 
new machine which does away with the neces- 
sity of human hand labour, from the paring of 
an apple to the printing of a gigantic news- 
paper, and the moving and working of a great 
war-ship. It is this, indeed, that constitutes 
modern progress and improvement; and there 
can be no sort of doubt that all things have beenin- 
creased most enormously under this system, and 
that the numbers of working men have increased, 
and in full proportion to it; and were there no 
cther element in the world of humanity but this 
of useful material and human-consuming ma- 
chines, there would be little or nothing to say 
but to wish it well. But there is something 


living. There is nature and there is art, and 
fine art, and the sense in humanity of what may 
be termed enjoyment of existence, quite apart 
from mere usefulness. 

But there is yet another and a deeper source 


there was a wall further ont towards High-| cf difference between the. old workmen and 
street, it probably was the fence of a paddock, | their modern successors; and it is this: and it 
and no part of the regular defence of the place. | has to do, we cannot but think, with “strikes 

Of the caverns, Mr. Clark observed that they | and locks-out.’”’ The workman himself as an 
were evidently quarries. There is a hard bed | individual power now works according to his 
of chalk, about 8 ft. thick, which was quarried | ability as a machine, and does his allotted and 
by open working till it dipped too deep for this/ divided work as does the lifeless machine. 
method. Then a gallery was driven a little | Indeed, it is the boast of the political economist 


within the cliff along the line of strike, and from | 


this paralle] stalls struck out down thedip. The 
chalk between these was then removed, and the 
rubbish,— much more than skilful workmen 
would have made,—thrown back. He supposed 
the whole to be Late Saxon and Early Norman 
work, and to have supplied the material for the 
castle, the interior of the churches, and the 
original town. 

Mr. Parker subsequently led a party of volun- 
teers to visit Loseley House, but was unable to 
visit the very curious Norman church of Compton. 

The excursion, suggested, planned, and ma- 
naged by Mr. Burtt, reflected great credit upon 
that gentleman. Mr. O. Morgan was the prin- 
cipal member of the Institute present. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN WORKMEN, AND 
THE STRIKE. 








THE great “strike” now going on shows that | 


that in proportion as you divide the labour in 
the production of any single article, and parcel 
it out among a succession of hands, you perfect 
its production. You get more and more of it for 
your money, and it even would seem to be a 
question whether or no a perfectly divided and 
apportioned set of human machines cannot be 
made more “ productive”? than the iron ma- 
chinery of framework, spindles, wheels, and 
cogs, and driving-puileys. We have heard even 
this boldly argued for, so completely has the 
machine taken possession of the minds of men 
in this mechanical age! Here there is an enor- 
mous amount of difference between the position 
of the old workman and the new, and the main 
and chief tendency of it is to make all men 
alike or nearly so, and their pay consequently 
alike too. Let us, by way of illustration, takea 
simple instance,—common wall-building and 
stone-sawing. No “carving,” be it understood, 
is here talked of, no “enrichment” of any 
kind, no art-work, but the very simple and 


the working man is a constant quantity, and | intelligible problem of wall-building as in 
irrepressible, and cannot be put out of the way | old days, and in these modern times. Hand 
and forgotten, or left to go on like a machine | sawing and hand stone-dressing are not yet quite 


always consuming the same quantity of fuel and | 
joint-oil. Ashe “improves,” if that be the term, | 
he demands more fuel, and even now says that he | 
must have it, come what may. But without 
going into the whole of the complicated and diffi. | 
cult politico-economical question, as Cobden 
would have said, there are one or two things | 
connected with the capacities and workings of | 
the trained mechanics of the present day, as 
contrasted with those of past times, which would 
seem to be well worth a few words, and will or 
ought to have some novelty, if not interest, to 
skilled working men. We ask their attention to 
these few thoughts ; they can do no harm, even 
if they do no good: they may serve a purpose. 
In the first place, our present race of skilled 
workmen are the successors of those who brought 
into existence the great works of the Past,—of 
that Past which now forms the great volume 
in which the modern man finds, as from an 
oracle or book of fate, what he wants, and the 
how to do his work. They are not a new race, 
but their mode of work is most certainly dif- 
ferent,—nay, may it not be fairly and truly said, 
that it is the reverse of the old mode of work. 
Is it better, or is it worse? Is it “improve- 
ment ?” and if so, where is it ? and if not, what 
8 it? The old workmen had but little or no 
machinery to help them. It is not a little 





gone out; every man knows what sawing by 
hand is, and has seen it, and though it looks at 
first sight a merely mechanical operation, it is 
something more, and we have known a man 
point with no small pride to the saw-marks on 
the stone surface as a proof of the goodness 
of the work, and the skill and dexterity of 
the workman. Some doubtless will feel inclined 
to smile at this; if so, let them go into any of 
our old cathedrals, and look to the stone-cutting 
and mere wall-surface and common wall -build- 
ing, and observe the evidence in them of the 
skill of the workman even in such, as it would 
seem, work which anybody or a machine could 
accomplish as well. But it is not so. One more 
instance,—the famous Parthenon. Nothing in it 
is more remarkable than the mere 
this building, the working of the plain marble 
surfaces, and the putting together of the walls 
and columns. It is really artistic work of the 
highest order, and utterly beyond the power of 
production of any sort of machine-work, how- 
ever perfect. It is tho joint result of the mind 
and hand of the artist-workman, the said work- 
man from a mere human machine becoming, 
through the use of hand and mind together, an 
artist-workman. Here, then, is a problem in- 
teresting to workmen, as we would hope. Is it 
nothing, may we ask, to a man how his work 


| looks, and whether or no it has in it any artist 
| value, any impress in it of himself and his own 


individuality as a human being? If it 
then has he a value, a money value, of his own, 
Everybody cannot do as he does. The appre. 
ciative employer must value him as an individual, 
not as mere part of a vast machine, com, 
posed of himself and others just exactly 
like him. If he “strikes,” he strikes on his 
own account, and asks to be valued as a wor. 
man, not a8 @ mere moving apparatus, or part 
and parcel of a moving apparatus of bones and 
muscles. If he be “locked out,” he is locked 
out as a somebody doing a certain kind of work 
in a certain way, and does not stop work as 
wheel ceases to move when the steam is shut 
off. No subject, we are convinced, can well be 
worthier of interest to our working men in the 
building trades than this. They will find that 
the deeper they look into it the more in i 
it grows, and the more they will find it to their 
account to study it thoroughly. The old work. 
men who preceded them doubtless had not a few 
disadvantages to contend with, and our present 
race of workmen have not a few advantages 
which they had not; but of one thing we may 
feel quite sure, that the old work as it came from 
the hands of the old workmen in the building 
trades can never be equalled, or in any way 
rivalled, by the men in these days, as things are, 
The old system of work, defective as it might be, 
produced—as we may see in the buildings—a 
confraternity of individual men, with each one a 
special, though may be humble, faculty; bat 
the present system produces only a vast human 
apparatus, smart and skilful enough may be, and 
doing its work, as we see, with truly wonderful 
speed and accuracy, all the various parts of the 
human machine working as one towards a cer- 
tain end; but all is mere mechanism, and the 
more perfect it gets, the more mechanical it 
grows. The man is fairly lost in the associated 
human machine, and the resultant work is not 
art, but “manufacture ”’ in the strictest sense of 
the word. We think our working men might 
well give a little attention to this important sub- 
ject, for it goes to the bottom of that great 
subject of modern activity, their education. The 
nine-hours movement means more leisure, or 
time to do something for oneself. Mental im- 
provement, we are told, it is for; but what sort 
of improvement, and what for, and for what 
final result ? The mere acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake is, we are often told, its own 
great reward; and there can be no doubt that 
to acquire knowledge of any kind is a pleasure 
in itself, and a gain; but no small judgment is 
needed to make a selection. And then, after all 
said about it, it seems but poor work for a 
humble man to strive after, the mere filling of 
his brain-pan for the mere pleasure and sake of 
filling it. All knowledge should certainly have 
an object, and all “improvement ” should tend to 
some certain result ; and the question then comes, 
how can a workman, a stonemason to wit, m- 
prove himself more to the purpose, or in a more 
profitable way, than by the effort to know more 
of his trade by finding out all about it—looking 
into its history, studying the examples of it 
left to us from the past, and, in short, making of 
himself a better mason; not to remain a mere 
mechanical working man, but to make of himself 
an artist-mason? This would not prevent 
“strikes,” it may be, but it would alter their 
character entirely; for each man must then be 
valued as an artist, and according to the work - 
produces, and not according to the “rate o 
wages,” when every man is alike, and you can- 
not tell one from another, or even discover who 
it is that did the work. If the men thinka little 
of these things, then may the strike do some 
real good and lasting work. 








—<—<——— 


WORKS AT BARROW. 


WE have already, on more than one occasion, 
in the columns of the Builder, drawn ret 





of |to the rapid and marvellous increase and 


velopment of the new town of Barrow-- 
Furness, and a very striking illustration of it is 
afforded by the interesting proceedings ve a 
took place at the town council last week, W! = 
the mayor, Sir James Ramsden, who has } 

had the honour of knighthood conferred pom 
him, announced the distinction to the munict 

body. “I shall ever bear in mind,” he obse ae 
“that the town, and not the man, 18 ih 
honoured. The Crown has ange 
and enterprise of the people of Barrow, W y 





their exertions, have added another great contre 
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of industry to the nation’s wealth, Gentlemen, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
public recognition of the town and port of 
Barrow will demand increased watchfulness and 
care in the administration of its affairs. If, with 
all the advantages we possess, we fail to make 
provision in a large and liberal spirit for the 
health and well-being of the inhabitants, we 
shall be indeed to blame. Our numbers will 
be doubled with the next few years. [The 
population is now estimated at 6,000. In 
fact, the various works now tm progress will 
demand an additional population of from 40,000 
to 50,000. The Bill enabling the council to raise 
200,0001. will shortly receive the Royal assent, 
and it will be your duty to urge forward the 
sanitary and other works im order to keep pace 
with the growing requirements of the town.” 

In the discussion whieh followed it transpired 
that the erection of a new town-hall and exchange 
has been decided upon. Several other public 
works are also announced as being about to be 
commenced, in addition to the several manu- 
factories in progress. t these are the 
new cemetery and park, for which 100 acres of 
land have been secured, at a cost of 8,5001., and 
the works are to be at once proceeded with. 
There is also a pressing demand for the enlarge- 
ment of the gasworks in consequence of the 
constantly increasing population, and the sum of 
10,0001. is about to be expended in their extension. 


In addition to these, a large new cattle-market | 
and commodious public slaughter-houses are 


about to be constructed, whilst a comprehensive 
scheme of drainage is about to be carried ont. 











STEPNEY PARISH CHURCH. 


Tue old church of St. Dunstan, Stepney (or | 
Stebunhithe), was reopened on Tuesday, the 2nd 
inst., by the Bishop of London, after a restora. | 
tion occupying a period of nearly twelve months. | 
It is known that there was a church here during | 
the time of the Saxons, dedicated to « All| 
Saints,” and that in the tenth century St. 
Dunstan, then Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
stored or rebuilt the church, after which it was 
dedicated to him, and has been called after him 
to the present time. There is a supposed relic 
of this early church still to be seen over the 
entrance-door in the south porch ;—a rood cross 
of stone, about 3 ft. by 2 ft., with the figure of 
pi eae ye ozs rudely sculptured in bas- 
relief, and the accompanyin es of Ma 
and St. John standing at peg side of the ce 
The sun and moon are also carved on the arms 
of the cross, and round the stone a well-defined 
foliated border, 3 in. wide. It is in a good state 
of preservation considering its antiquity, and 
has been pronounced to be a piece of Saxon 
workmanship. 

For many years the present building has 
been in a most unsightly and dilapidated condi- 
tion, the last so-called restoration having been 
done in Roman cement instead of stone, the 
embattled work round the church removed, and 
its place supplied by terra-cotta 3-inch coping, 
and the faces of rag walls plastered over with 
mortar and flint chippings, forming a surface 
that was continually decaying and falling to 
pieces. 

The rector and churchwardens having called a 
meeting of the parishioners, it was unanimously 
resolved that a thorough and complete restora- 
tion of the church, under the advice of their 
architects, Messrs. Newman & Billing, should at 
once be undertaken. 

The works, commenced in August last year, 
and now brought to completion, consist of a 
restoration in Bath stone of all the windows, 
cornices, battlements, buttresses, &c., through- 
out the building. Also four new windows in 
the bell-chamber of the tower filled with open 
quatrefoil tracery, and a new three-light window 
immediately over the west doorway in the tower. 
(This as well as the clerestory windows has been 
Bell) with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & 

ell. 

The south and north porches destroyed some 
years ago have been rebuilt with stone dressings 
and groined ceilings. A new vestry has also 
been built for the use of the rector, as rural dean, 
= the clergy of the deanery. This room is 

exagonal on plan, and capable of seating 100 
persons, and as one of its sides is open to the 
= vestry, the whole forming one large room, 

®0 persons can well be accommodated. The 
a are of black flint laid in coal-ash mortar, 

th stone dressings externally and internally ; 





“quare-headed three-light tracery windows, one 


in each external bay; the walls internally stuc- 
coed; and an open-timbered roof, stained and 
varnished, the principals and curved ribs resting 
on caps, columns, and bases of stone, and the 
intermediate ribs on carved corbels springing 
from the hoods of window-openings. The roofs 
of aisles have been repaired and re-covered with 
lead, and the whole of the windows (except those 
of stained glass) filled with cathedral glass in 
diamond quarried lights. 

The interior of the church has also undergone 
a transformation. The imitation Sienna marble 
paint has been scraped from the nave columns, 
showing them now as constructed, of stone. The 
circular gallery at the west end, projecting so 
far into the nave, and used for the organ and 
choir, has been swept away, thereby opening up 
to view the fine western arch as originally seen, 
and the new stained glass window presented by 
the Messrs. Charrington. 

A new organ is being built by Messrs. Bryceson, 
Brothers ; but in consequence of a dispute with 
their men, it could not be completed in time for 
the reopening. This will be placed at the east 
end of the north aisle in a chamber adapted to 
the purpose. 

The whole of the decorative painting and 
gilding of the interior of the church has been 
executed by Messrs. Pitman & Cuthbertson, 
under the direction of the architects. 

The chancel-floor has been paved with Maw & 
Co.’s tiles, in coloured patterns. And the church 
has been relighted throughout with gas, for 
which the main and services have been supplied 
and fixed free of cost by the Commercial Gas 
Company. The coronas, standards, and side- 
lights were supplied by Mr. Gawthorpe, of Long- 
acre. The whole of the carving, including the 
sculptured half-figures of the four evangelists to 
the new vestry, has been executed by Mr. J. W. 
Seale, of Walworth. And the general builders 
were Messrs. F. & F. J. Wood, of Cleveland. 
street, Mile-end-road. 

The style of the present building is Perpen- 
dicular, with two exceptions,—viz., a two-light 
decorated window in the north chapel, and the 
sedilia in the south wall of the chancel, which are 
thirteenth-century work. 

Mr. Richards has acted throughout as clerk 
of the works, to the satisfaction of the architects. 
The rector has been untiring in his endeavours to 
raise money for the restoration. The cost of the 
whole will amount to about 5,0001. 








METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Wueruer or not the Board of Trade or the 
water companies take action upon the monthly 
reports of Major Frank Bolton, C.E., water 
examiner for the metropolis, it is a healthy, and 
ought to prove a useful practice, for that 
functionary to deliver, as he does, a monthly re- 
port to the Board. It is satisfactory to know, 
however, that practical results of an important 
character have already resulted from these re- 
ports, although the series has only extended 
over a few months. 

In May the examiner, after a special examina- 
tion of the works of the Chelsea Water Company, 
reported to the effect that the filtering area and 
reservoir capacity were insufficient, and that the 
point of intake at Seething Wells was objection- 
able. The report was forwarded tothe company 
by the Board of Trade, and a meeting of share- 
holders has passed resolutions that the principal 
recommendations in the report be adopted, and 
that the works suggested be carried into effect 
forthwith. These embrace an addition to the 
present filtering area to the extent of four acres, 
by the conversion of the present reservoirs into 
filter-beds; the removal of the intake from 
Seething Wells to a point higher up the river, by 
which the objectionable outflow of the rivers 
Mole and Rye will be avoided ; the construction 
of a reservoir of large capacity, to enable the 
company, when the river is in good condition, to 
impound and store water sufficient for several 
days’ consumption, and thereby avoid the im- 
pounding and storage of turbid flood water. The 
extension of the filtering-beds will be proceeded 
with at once, under the powers already 
by the company, and application will be made to 
Parliament in next session for powers to carry 
out the remainder of the proposed works. 

In relation to the Lambeth Waterworks also, 
the Examiner in some of his earlier reports pro- 
nounced the reservoir capacity of the company 
insufficient, and recommended that the existing 
reservoir at Streatham should be covered. In 


directors of the company have instructed their 
engineer to prepare drawings and specifications, 
and to obtain tenders for constructing a new 
reservoir at Streatham, and for covering the 
existing reservoir. The company has also nearly 
completed the construction of a conduit, four 
miles in length, to convey water from the pro- 
posed intake above Molesey Lock to the existing 
reservoirs and filter-beds at Ditton. This con- 
duit will be capable of carrying 20,000,000 
of gallons per day, and delivering this quantity, 
by gravitation, at the Ditton Works. 

New works of greater or less importance are 
being prosecuted for increased quantity or im- 
proved quality of the water-supply by almost 
the whole of the remaining water companies. 
The New River Company has a new service 
reservoir in course of construction at Highgate; 
for the East London Company, the auxiliary 
works are far advanced for the intake and sup- 
plemental supply from the Thames at Sunbury, 
and the company has also nearly completed a 
new reservoir of about 50 acres at Waltham. 
stowe; the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
is constructing reservoirs at Nunhead for the 
storage of 18,000,000 gallons of filtered water. 
The West Middlesex Company has good reservoir 
capacity, and avoids taking in water during or 
after heavy rainfall, and consequent turbidity of 
the river; the company is providing additional 
power at Hammersmith in a 68-inch cylinder 
engine and 24-inch pump. The engine-power of 





this company is already ample, in anticipation of 
a constant supply system. The means of storage 
of the Grand Junction Company is about to be 
increased by the completion of a new covered 
reservoir at Kilburn, to contain 6,000,000 gal. 
lons. The Kent Waterworks Company dis- 
penses altogether with filters. Although the 
supply taken from deep chalk wells is clear and 
bright, containing little or no organic matter, 
the consumers of the water have a decided 
opinion that its quality would be greatly im- 
proved by the elimination of much, or all, of the 
mineral matter, of which it contains so much ; 
they would be more than willing to allow some 
of the “degrees of hardness” to go with the 
chalk. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


On the question of a vote in the Commons 
of 29,9001., in Supply, for the Natural History 
Museum, Lord Elcho moved that the vote be 
negatived. He had reason, he said, to believe 
that the contract for this building had not yet 
been taken; but, whether or not, there seemed 
to have been such an utter want of system in 
dealing with the plans of the Natural History 
Museum that he thought the committee ought to 
pause before they voted this money. There 
were other buildings, such as the Foreign Office 
and the National Gallery, which might be cited 
as examples of the same system,—of buildings 
which had been erected upon no system what- 
ever. The right hon. gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) appeared, from his inarticu- 
late grumbling and the shaking of his head, to 
think it was a waste of time to discuss a question 
of this sort; but there were other things which 








conformity with these reccmmendations, the 


might be economised as well as time, and amongst 
these was the public money. The present 
Government had ‘“ Economy” embiazoned on its 
standard ; but this system of contracts for public 
buildings did not tend to economy. The system 
had been condemned by the Prime Minister 
himself in 1860. The system was bad, and he 
moved the reduction of the vote as a protest 
against it. 

Mr. Ayrton said the failure with regard to the 
selection of designs was to be attributed through- 
out to the same cause—to the fact that gentle- 
men had been selected for the purpose purely on 
the ground of architectural taste. Their selec- 
tion did not embrace the consideration of the 
whole question with which the Government 
found itself bound to deal. The first considera- 
tion, after all, was as to = ow eg for which 
a building was to be erected, and the manner in 
peseray yy dit to be used. He maintained that 
they had arrived at a better system than that 
which formerly prevailed. He had made con- 
siderable inquiries in Paris upon this subject, 
and had found the same grievance in all the 
great offices. The general complaint was, “ We 
are the victims of the architects.” His opinion 
was, that no architect should be employed by 
the Government to construct any building until 
they were perfectly satisfied of the nature, 
character, and purposes for which that building 
was to built, Mr. Waterhouse had entered very 
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fully into the details, which were very numerous. 
At present the building trade was in a state of 
stagnation, bat he thought if the present strike 
or lock-out terminated soon, it would not be 
long ere they would get in their tenders. As to 
the designs which the noble lord wished to see, 
the right hon. gentleman said he did not know 
what use it would be to exhibit the contract 
plans and designs to the public, especially as 
one had been exhibited. The public in general 
could not deal with this question. When Mr. 
Waterhouse was first employed by the late 
Government, it appeared to him (Mr. Ayrton) 
that Parliament determined to allow Mr. Water- 
house, as a professional architect, to undertake 
the construction of this work; and he did not 
see how it was possible for that gentleman to 
perform his duties with the assistance of the 
public in general. He therefore hoped that the 
noble lord would see that everything possible had 
been done to construct this museum in a way 
that would give satisfaction. 

Lord Elcho asserted that the right hon. gentle- 
man had given no reply at all to him. He 
should resist the vote in order to induce the 
Government to show them the designs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended 
that since this Government came in they had 
most materially improved the architecture of our 
public buildings. 

Mr. W. O. Gore said that the proposal to place 
350,1001. at the disposal of Mr. Waterhouse was 
one of the most preposterous proposals ever 
heard of. 

Captain Trench thought they should either 
adopt the motion of Lord Elcho or adhere to the 
original design and bring in a supplementary 
estimate. 

On division, there appeared,—For Lord Elcho’s 
motion, 45; against it, 85: majority, 40. 





THE PROPOSED NEW PUBLIC HALL AT 
KENSINGTON. 


THE Kensington Vestry have adopted the 
report of a committee appointed to consider 
whether any and what alterations can be made 
in the vestry-hall. This committee have re- 
ported that the vestry-hall can be adapted to 
meet the wants of the Vestry by converting the 
present hall into offices, and erecting a similar 
hall above, to be approached by two staircases, 
at a cost of 2,0001. The building stands 
on consecrated ground, and the vicar and 
churchwardens have given their consent to 
the proposed alterations, contingent upon no 
political or festive meetings being allowed 
to be held in it. The committee recommended | 
the Vestry to approve the plans on the, 
conditions imposed, and they have done so. The | 
Vestry have also adopted the recommendation of | 


another committee to purchase a quantity of | 
land in High-street, near the railway station, for | 
5,5001., on which to erect a public hall. The! 
result is, that it has been decided to improve and | 
enlarge the vestry-hall for strictly vestry pur- | 
poses only, and also to erect a new public hall | 
for public meetings and general purposes. 





SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion of this Society has 
passed off successfully in every way. The ren- 
dezvous was at Dorking, where vehicles were in 
attendance at the railway stations to convey the | 
members and their friends to the places selected | 
for a visit,—Newdigate and Charlwood Churches. 

At Newdigate, Mr. J. Gough Nichols read a 
lengthened paper on the Newdigate family ; and 
Mr. John Green Waller gave a description of a 
painting of St. Christopher, on the wall, founded 
on the well-known legend. Mr. Gilbert Scott 
spoke of the wood tower, which, he said, there 
was nothing unusual in, as he had restored several 
similar ones. Where wood was plentiful and 
stone scarce, it was not uncommon to build 
towers of wood. 

At Charlwood, Mr. Scott described the archi- 
tectural design of the edifice. J udging from the 
style of one of the arches of the chancel it was 
one of the very earliest specimens of Norman 
architecture that could be found. The earliest 
specimens of Norman were in Westminster 
Abbey, but he could see no difference in those 
works by Edward the Confessor there and that 
arch, which was as early a specimen as one could 
well find in the kingdom, the first probable addi-. 
tion to the church being the aisle in which he 
was then standing, the date probably being from 
1290 to 13800. The window between the paint. 


| 





ings was also a beautiful specimen of the style, 
thongh simple. Mr. Scott proceeded to show 
other points of interest, especially the screen, 
which he should have thought would have been 
of an earlier period, but that it bore the date on 
it of 1580; the windows and doorway of the 
west end, of the style of the fourteenth century ; 
the chancel which was coeval with Queen Mary ; 
and the north aisle, which was probably of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, but very 
much altered at a later date. The rest of the 
chapel had been so thoroughly spoilt, outside 
and in, by so-called ‘“ restoration” that it was 
needless to say anything about it. 

On the lawn of the rectory a paper was read 
by Mr. G. W. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., on the 
“History of Charlwood.” The fatigue from the 
heat of the day was agreeably relieved by a 
supply of “claret cup” from the rectory. Then 
Mr. John Wickham Flower, F.S.A., gave a 
long paper on “Flint Instruments,” some rare 
specimens of which were produced as illus. 
trations. 

It was not until fiye o’clock that the company 


collation. The Rev. T. Burningham presided, 
and the guests numbered about 200 ladies and 
gentlemen. The chairman, in proposing the 
health of ‘the readers of papers,’ caused much 
cheering at the mention of Sir Gilbert Scott. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—Mr. John W. Walton has been ap- 
pointed architect for carrying out the schools to 
be erected on the site in Bolingbroke-road, 
Battersea. The works committee are drafting 
specifications to obtain tenders. A report from 
the Works Committee, recommending certain 
arrangements, has been agreed to, the result of 
which is that a tender of Mr. E. J. Sargeant, for 
the conversion of Ebenezer Chapel, Shadwell, to 
the purposes of a school, at a cost of 1,5971., 
has been accepted ; and the Board are prepared 
to enter into formal agreements with Mr. J. 
Caudwell, of Wandsworth, for the purchase, at 
1,0001., of about 10,363 square feet of freehold 
land in Winstanley-road and Livingstone-road, 
Lambeth; with Lord Winterton, for the pur- 
chase, at 3,0001., of the freehold of about 20,000 
square feet of land, lying between Lower Chap- 
man, Ann, and Chapel Streets, St. George’s-in- 
the-East; and for the purchase, at 6,0001., of 
about 9,000 square feet of freehold land, with 
buildings thereon, in Broad-street, Ratcliff. 
Middlesbrough.—Plans from Messrs. Alexander 
& Henman, Sunderland, for the erection of a 
school in Denmark-street, to accommodate about 
1,000 children, have been accepted ; but it was 
agreed that the tenders should be obtained before 
the plans are forwarded to the Privy Council. 

Brighton.—The Board have considered an offer 
made by Messrs. Jeffcoat & Lewis, on behalf of 
the Misses Goulty, to sell certain property in 
Hanover-terrace for 1,3001. Mr. Stevens, in 
moving that the offer be accepted, explained that 
the property consisted of ten houses, and was 
150 ft. in length by 50 ft. in depth. The houses 
(he said) could be converted at a small expense ; 
the outer walls could be used, and the inner 
walls could be knocked away. One of the pro- 
posed rooms would accommodate 198, and the 
other 132 infants, making a total of 330 children. 
This would be allowing more space to each child 
than Government required. If converted upon 
plans affording the space required by Govern- 
ment, the buildings would give accommodation 
for about 400 infants. The offer was unanimously 
accepted. 

Wolverhampton.—At last meeting of this Board 
a report was read from the Education Depart- 
ment, disapproving of the architect’s plans for 
the proposed Board school, because they were 
designed to provide accommodation for 528 
children, when a school for 300 or 350 would be 
large enough, as they were in the neighbourhood 
of several denominational schools, none of which 
were full. The clerk pointed out that none of 
the schools referred to were available. Mr. 
Bantock censured the Rev. J. Sandford, the 
Government inspector of schools, for first ap- 
proving the plan for the Dudley-road school and 
afterwards objecting to it to the Government. 
After Mr. Sandford had been defended by the 
Rev. H. Hampton, the chairman explained that 
they were called upon by the Education Depart. 
ment to provide accommodation for 1,500 children, 
and it was much better to provide that accom. 
modation in large and efficient schools at once 





adjourned to the schoolroom to partake of a cold | 





was instructed to explain to the Educat; ea 
partment that all difficulty in the cmvinnoa t 
the plans would be removed. ‘ 

Leicester.—At last meeting several me 
of the Board complained of the delay a 
architect's work, and protested against it bea 
it was eventually decided that the Board at its 
rising adjourn for a week, to receive a plan of the 
Elbow-lane site ; and if, at the expiration of that 
time, the architect at present employed could not 
have the plan in readiness, the clerk be instructed 
to employ some other. Mr. Burgess, on behalf of 
the Architects’ Committee, reported that the 
committee had met that morning, and that they 
approved of the elevation prepared by My 
Goddard, which met every requirement of the 
Board, and which was founded on the plang 

sanctioned by the Education Department jp 
London, Mr. Goddard recommended, in conse. 
quence of the high price of building just now 
| that no stone, or as little as possible, be used. 
and that the style be as plain as possible. The 
| architect had estimated the cost on the cube 
principle, and reckoning 8 ft. to each child, 

which would accommodate 970 children, he esti. 
mated that the whole expense would be about 
5,000l. The Chairman moved that the elevation 
of the plans be adopted ; that Mr. Goddard be 
requested to make further plans and specifica. 
tions as required by the Educational Depart. 
ment; and that the committee be requested to 
superintend the execution of his work. After 
some conversation the resolution proposed by 
the chairman was adopted, ‘with the additional 
words “That the Architects’ Committee repors 
again to the Board.” The following letter from 
the Education Department was read, relative to 
the King Richard’s-road site :— 

“Tam directed by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to return to you the accompanying plans (two) which 
are satisfactory. 

I have to request that when your Board have obtained 
tenders for the erection of the buildings, but before any 
contract has been signed, the plans and we weeny may 
be returned to this office, together with the inclosed form 
(No. 7) duly completed. 

My Lords will then be able to inform you what sum they 
will be able to recommend the Publie Works Loan Com- 
missioners to lend to your Board under section 57 of the 
Elementary Education Act. P. Cumty, 

P.S. These plans are arranged in accordance with their 

lordships’ rules, Fittings should be provided as sketched 
in pencil,” 
It was resolved that Mr. Baker proceed with the 
necessary drawings, specifications, &c., under 
the directions of the Architects’ Committee. 
Mr. Hollingworth gave notice that at a future 
meeting he will move that a clerk of works be 
appointed to the Board, the question as to 
whether one, or a clerk of works to each school, 
should be elected, being left for consideration. 











SEWAGE IRRIGATION AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Sir,—“ Sanitarian” in last week’s Builder 
ventures the assertion that my recent epitome 
of the Local Government Report on the West 
Ham case “is most misleading,—it is neither 
the whole truth nor half the trath.” 

I challenge “Sanitarian” to proof, and I 
assert that the financial argument in the Report 
as to local rating, is utterly untenable; that 
the Report pronounces sewage irrigation elses 
where to have been unprofitable; and that the 
West Ham Board is not only told that tanks 
may be used without nuisance, but is directed 
to deal with the sewage of 70,000 persons, 
rapidly increasing, in tanks situated in a popu- 
lous locality, notwithstanding that the ome 
reporters have previously reported that “ dis- 
infectants do not disinfect, and filter-beds do 
not filter. Both attempts have been costly 
failures.” 

“Sanitarian” further states that, “In West 
Ham proper, Mr. Angell’s letter needs 0 oa 
futation.” In reply to this, I will simply ee 
the following resolution of the Local » 
West Ham proper,” carried unanimously at ® 
special meeting, July 4th :— 

“That in the opinion of this Board, the report a 
Harrison is most unsatisfactory, and not 3 ring 
facts, and that the Local Government Board, by ‘en chs 
their previous recommendations and reports, tof time 
ey gained oy Oe Yee ge i a coneldete: sath oom grt 
sedition ot ‘great “iffculty, m which it does not se¢ 


ow to extricate itself,”’ 


I may add that I have recei : 
tions from all parts respecting this 
One leading agricultural and 
writes spontaneously, after 
port, upon the necessity of 


yed communica- 
decision. 
sewage engineer 
reading the full re- 
counteracting “its 
Lewis ANGELL. 





than by gradual stages, Eventually the clerk 


pernicious effect.” 
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FARM BUILDINGS AT PADERBORN. 


THE buildings represented in our illustration 
have been recently erected at a place called 
Werver, near Paderborn, in Westphalia, for the 
Baron von Brenkin. 
of Herr Guldenpfennig, diocesan architect to 
the Bishop of Paderborn, and one of the most 
recently-elected corresponding members of the 
Institute of British Architects. 


These buildings consist of a gatehouse, two 
large stables, a large coach-house, harness-rooms, 
a cow-house, poultry-house, porter’s room, out. 
door servants’ and coachmen’s rooms; all these 
are in the lower or ground floor, which is con. 
structed of stone, worked roughly, and partially 
covered with rough mortar. In the upper story, 
which is framed in oak, and filled in with 
patterns worked in red brick, are two large lofts, 
used as granaries, divided from one another by 
the upper portion of the gateway, which forms 
a large apartment with two projecting bay- 
windows. The roofs are covered with tiles 
made in the neighbourhood, the hips and ridges 


They are from the designs | 
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FARM BUILDINGS, PADERBORN, GERMANY.——Herr Guipenrrennic, ARCHITECT. 


being ornamented with finials and crestings of 
lead and iron. The entire cost of this very 
picturesque building, or rather range of build- 
ings, was about 6,000 Prussian thalers (the 
|thaler is about 3s. English money). This, how- 
ever, does not include the timber, which was 
supplied from the very extensive woods belong- 
ing to the Baron von Brenkin, in the neighbour- 
| hood. As will be seen from our illustration, the 
| buildings are of an elaborate description, all the 
|timber being moulded and chamfered, and all 
| the brickwork arranged in patterns. The general 
effect of the whole is singularly picturesque and 
pleasing. 





EMANUEL CHURCH, CLIFTON. 


Tats church has been several years in course 
of erection, under the direction of Mr. Norton, 
architect, on a site contiguous to the grounds of 
the new Clifton College, and near the Downs. 

The first contract, embracing the nave and 
aisles, was carried out by Messrs. Davis & 
| Son; the second, embracing the transepts, 








chancel, and chapels, by Mr. Diment; and 
third, for the tower and spire, also by Mr. 
Diment. This latter has now been completed to 
the top of the tower, and, if fands en 
intended to proceed with the spire, a8 80 

in our view. = 

The church is spacious and lofty, measur ‘ 
internally 122 ft. by 60 ft., and the roof a 
through a uniform height of 60 ft. The er 
is apsidal, and measures 39 ft. by 28 ft. “ri 
nave is of five bays, with lofty a > 
springing from circular columns. see 
two bays divide north and south chape “ 
the chancel, designed for vestries and org® 
chamber. 

The church is built of the native a <* 
reddish tint, with bands of deep red san “i vel 
The dressings are of Bath stone; the © sake 
steps and dais of Limerick marbles and a ts 
tiles. The reredos is carved with egg 
high relief, by Boulton, of Cheltenham. | nt of 
completed, the spire will attain 4 —_ va 
222 ft., the tower being 108 ft., and the SP 
114 ft. high. 
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KENSINGTON GARDENS AND PALACE. 


S1r,—After Windsor Castle, we have no position 
£0 beautiful and appropriate for a Royal residence 
as the now intra-urban palace of Kensington,— 
with a large scopé of ground, say 250 acres, 
adjacent to Hyde Park, which contains over 300 
acres more. No Royal abode of Europe com. 
mands a finer site ; but the state and condition of 
the palace, which might have been a suitable 
residence in the reign of William and Mary, is 
not commensurate with the requirements of our 
times ; besides that, the stately forest-trees seem 
to have been wholly neglected for a century. 
There are, it is true, lovely forest glades and a 
profusion of stately trees; still, for want of the 
smallest care in thinning out and clearing away 
those in too close propinquity, the great majority 
are grown up into bare poles, several interlacing 
each other, and thus obstructing free growth, 
and the natural development of forest scenery. 

Is there no arborist empowered with authority 
to check this fearful waste of Nature’s choicest 
products? It could not be expensive, for one 
full fourth part of the timber should be fallen: 
many trees are dead, many grown to bare poles; 
so that in case of a fall, the timber would pay 
several thousands of pounds. 

When first erected, the palace might have 
commanded an extensive and pleasing western 
view ; for then there were but few houses, and 
the prospect was open and undulating; now 
suburban buildings extend for miles beyond it. 
Besides that, the site on the verge of the western 
boundary is 12 ft. lower than the ground near 
the Round Pond. In fact, the whole extent of 
the western extremity is bounded by an ancient 
wall, extending nearly from Notting-hill to the 
Kensington-road. At the Bayswater end there 
is a meadow of about eight acres, walled in as far 
as the palace. This may produce asparagus, 
seakale, and marrowfats for the establishment; 
but it is fearfully out of place, and superior 
vegetables might be procured more economically 
from Covent-garden ; and grounds in such posi- 
tions are now risen to an enormous value, so that 
it would be absurd to convert them into kitchen 
gardens. 

The Park railings have been cleared away 
along the whole enceinte, except at the north- 
west and south-west angles, and the recompense 
to the public by this improvement of open iron 
railings is beyond estimation; and perhaps the 
numerous allusions in the Builder long since 
published have had some influence in the removal 
of obscene advertising walls, and the erection of 
railings. 

At the rear of the palace there is a green 
(about eight acres), bordering the fine Palace 
Garden-road ; there is a small mean barrack on 
the south end, and a park-keeper’s lodge of the 
ancient stamp at the angle of Kensington-road. 
Now, the opening out of these blots, and espe- 
cially of the “angulus iste” at Kensington, 
would confer dignity and beauty upon the two 
most important of London suburbs—the Royal 
Kensington and the aristocratic Bayswater. 

The proper site for a palace would be on the 
high ground, about 300 yards in advance of the 
old building, near the Round Pond, which might 
be somewhat withdrawn, in an ovular or kidney 
form. At present the traverse broad walk runs 
between Bayswater and Kensington roads in a 
right line, and this would form a noble approach 
to a new palace, which might stand between that 
line and the Round Pond; and in exchange for 
this central position, the kitchen garden at the 
north-west, and the lodge at the south-west 
angles, together with the open green and hovel 
barrack, would, if properly embellished and laid 
out, afford the public a fourfold compensation. If 
a country mansion surrounded by park is more 
desirable than one on the roadside, how much 
preferable is the palace with trees and verdure 
all around ? 

It is only requisite to look at the iron railing, 
continuous along Park-lane and the Kensington 
and Bayswater roads, in order to appreciate the 
advantage of a similar railing encircling the 
whole scope of park and gardens, and giving 
extended freedom for a ramble round the whole 
as far as Palace Garden-road. 

A Royal palace in this position would be 
more healthy for occupation than St. James’s 
or Buckingham hollows; it would be suffi- 
ciently near to aristocratic quarters for levees 
and drawing-rooms ; and if built in a style of 
architecture congenial to the improved taste of 
the time, must prove a lasting embellishment 
to the metropolis ; the deficiency of accom- 
modation in the shape of hospitality to Royal 


visitors might be remedied by setting aside 
Buckingham Palace, or a portion of it, for that 
urpose; and lastly, the western margin, over 
100 yards wide, which is now external to the 
gardens, might admit of a thoroughfare, so much 
needed for public user, between Notting-hill and 
Kensington ; and this without marring the effect 
of fine trees standing near the boundary iron 
railing, which, by continuation, would give inte- 
grity to the whole park. QuonpDaM. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The later incidents in the dispute 
show it to be in a different position now from 
what it was last week, but still not quite 
satisfactory. On Wednesday in last week the 
London Society of Operative Stone Masons, 
in a grand lodge meeting, composed of the 
“beneficed” members of its twelve branches, 
resolved upon sending a deputation, with plenary 
powers, to treat for the termination of the strike 
and lock-out. In due course the masters were 
informed of this resolve, and having consented 
to receive the deputation, the interview, which 
extended over six hours, took place on Friday, 
when the following treaty of peace was agreed 
upon, viz. :— 
*¢ 2, Westminster Chambers, July 5. 

The Committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders agree to settle the questions now pending between 
them and the masons ,by their representatives in the 
following terms:—That the average working hours shall 
be fifty-one per week, as requested by the workmen, but 
that the shorter hours during which they cannot see to 
work in the winter shall be made up by additional hours 
in summer; and that the wages shall be 84d. instead of 
8d., as at present, The hours to be as under :—Twelve 
weeks winter at forty-seven hours per week, the forty 
weeks remaining at fifty-two hours and a half. The hours 
of commencing to be six o’clock in the summer, seven 
o’clock in winter. In winter half an hour later on Mon- 
day morning. The hour of leaving off on Saturday to be 
twelve o’clock all the year round. The Committee of 
Masters will recommend the members of the Association 
to pay wages on Friday evening after work. 


Signed for the masters, 
B. Hannen, C. Lucas, G. TRoLtorr, 


G. Dives, 3. Brrp. 


For the men, 
H. Broapuvrst, H. Nisset, W. Bowman, 


M. Kennarp, P. WEIGHILL.” 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the general committee of the Master Builders’ 
Association, on Monday, the various shops, 
which had been deserted for the last few weeks, 
were on Tuesday morning, at six o'clock, re- 
opened to the men of all branches who chose to 
resume work upon the terms accepted by the 
masons ; but very few men availed themselves 
of the opportunity,—the masons, on the ground 
that their committee had received no official 
notice of the re-opening of the shops from the 
masters’ committee; and the carpenters, and 
the men in the other branches, on the ground 
that they repudiate altogether the terms of 
arrangement made between the masters and the 
masons. The committee of carpenters had caused 
large bills to be posted outside the shops, cau- 
tioning all carpenters against resuming work 
upon the terms accepted by the masons, but 
this precaution was useless, as nO men pre- 
sented themselves. On Tuesday evening the 
masons’ committee received the official notice 
from the employers, and they were to resume 
work as a body on Wednesday morning. The 
carpenters and joiners refuse to go in, and 
say they will carry on the struggle for the “nine 
hours and the ninepence.” Surely it would be 
wiser for them to accept the compromise which 
the other trades have accepted. It has justice 
and common sense to recommend it. 

Tamworth.—The joiners employed by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
have struck work for an increase of wages and 
a reduction in the hours of working. About 
eighteen. weeks ago the men made application to 
the company for a rise in their wages of 6d. per 
day,—namely, from 4s. 6d. to 5s.,and for the 
working hours to be reduced from 57} to 54} 
per week,—Sunday work to be paid for as double 
time. An answer was received by the men from 
the railway company, refusing to grant the 
advance of 6d. per day, or to reduce the hours of 
working. In consequence of this, the majority 
of the men turned out, and are on strike; and 
the company, to meet the emergency, have col- 
lected men from various places and sent them to 
Tamworth. 

Blackburn.—The joiners having applied for an 
increase of wages, the masters and men held a 
conference, and arranged to form a board of 
arbitration, to which all matters should be re- 
ferred. Mr. Hulton, County Court Judge, is to 





be asked to act as umpire. 


Glasgow.—We understand that there is some 
probability of the Glasgow masons’ strike, which 
has now lasted for more than four weeks, coming 
to an end, two of the principal emyloyers in the 
city having conceded the weekly payment of 


wages. 








CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


On Wednesday afternoon a conference was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel by the 
committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders with representatives of provincial towns 
as under:—Mr. B. Briggs, president of the 
General Builders’ Association; Mr. Urmson, 
president, of Liverpool; Mr. Neill, of Man. 
chester; Mr. Johnson, of Manchester; Messrs. 
Beckett, of Northwich; Gibson, of Warrington ; 
Hardwick, of Birmingham; Simpson, of Hull ; 
Bennett, of Rugby; Marriott, of Coventry; 
Baker, of Bristol; Clutterbuck, of Gloucester ; 
Fawcett, of Huddersfield; Bell, of Cambridge ; 
and Mault. The following resolution was passed : 

“That it is desirable that the associations of master 
builders in the United Kingdom should enter into a close 
alliance with the view of ameliorating the position of the 
trade, and especially in regard to the labour question, to 
endeavour to settle matters without a resort to the system 
of strikes now so frequently occurring.” 

By a committee afterwards the following addi- 
tional resolution was agreed to :— 

“‘That in constituting a Central Association, it is desir- 
able to make such arrangements as shall secure united 
action where united action is necessary, and, at the same 
time shall secure the various associations independence of 
local action in all local matters.” 








INAUGURATION OF THE 
WOOD MEMORIAL HALL OF THE MINING 
INSTITUTE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


THE new building where professors and 
students will henceforth assemble in connexion 
with the North of England Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers has been inaugurated 
by the first meeting of the Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, the 
South Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Association, 
and the Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers af Newcastle. The marble statue of 
the late Mr. Nicholas Wood was unveiled at the 
same time. The edifice forms a part of a block 
of buildings which attracts attention to the east 
of the Central Railway-station, and consists of a 
literary and philosophical institution, a museum, 
a medical college, a college of physical science, 
and the Mining Institute itself. The Wood 
Memorial Hall is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and in its internal arrangements gives every 
evidence of comfort and convenience. It is 
70 ft. in length by 20 ft. in width, the absolute 
height from floor to ceiling being 39 ft. 6 in. 
The style of decoration is mixed in cha- 
racter, being Franco-Gothic, with Gothic furni- 
ture to match. The cost of the Memorial Hall 
alone will be 20,0007. The Mayor and afterwards 
Professor Rankine presided at the inauguration 
meetings, and Sir W. Armstrong gave a banquet 
on the occasion. 








THE ST. ALBAN’S ARCH AOLOGICAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THe annual meeting of this society was held 
at the Town-hall. Mr. J. Evans, F.S.A., occupied 
the chair, and there were also present the Revs. 
Canon Gee, Mackenzie Walcot, W. J. Lawrance, 
H. N. Dudding, F. Lipscomb, &c.; Messrs. 
G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., C. Longman, H.J. Toulmin, 
E. S. Wiles, T. W. Blagg, &.; Rev. O. W. Davys 
and Mr. Ridgway Lloyd, secretaries. 

A paper was read by Mr. Lloyd ‘On the 
Shrines and Altars in St. Alban’s Abbey,” not 
dealing with the architectural character of their 
remains, but tracing their history by means of 
extant documents (mainly the “ Gesta Abbatum 
Monasterii S. Albani,” edited by Mr. H. T. Riley), 
indicating also the evidence there existing as to 











the sites of the different altars. The Rev. 
M. Walcot, who has given much attention to this 
part of the subject, spoke inter alia as to the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Lloyd had done 
the work he had undertaken. 

Mr. G. G. Scott made some remarks as to the 
works at the Abbey Church,—these among the 
rest :—“I believe that we can now say the 
[central] tower is perfectly safe...... One 
of the defects of the tower (in the south-east 
pier) extremely surprised me and all who saw it. 
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In digging away the foundations, there was a 
complete cave, of 5 ft. or 6 ft. in width, exca- 
vated underneath,—not fallen away, from weak- 
ness or disintegration, but actually cut away. 
This was, no doubt, excavated with a view to the 
destruction of the tower,—one of the modes of 
attacking fortifications in the old days was to 
undermine foundations. .... . In the event of 
sufficient funds being raised it is our inten- 
tion to restore to a substantial state every 
portion which requires it; but while giving a 
perfect architectural restoration to those parts 
as to whose precise features we feel certain, we 
do not intend to introduce any conjectural 
embellishments. The abbey will thus be handed 
down by us as we have found it.” As to the 
substructure of St. Alban’s Shrine, discovered in 
a mass of fragments, Mr. Scott said,—‘‘ Through 
the extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. Chapple, the 
clerk of the works, and Mr. Jackson, the fore- 
man, and the workmen, these innumerable pieces 
have been fitted together in a most admirable 
way, and the whole reconstructed. I will not 
take any credit to myself, as it was entirely 
their work. It was at first constructed in part, 
and then I suggested that it should be put up in 
its original place,—that is the only thing I can 
take credit for with reference to the shrine of 
St. Alban.” ... . Mr. Scott went on to state that 
Mr. Ruskin recently gave a subscription for its 
{the shrine’s) restoration, and said that if the 
special subscriptions did not come in they might 
look to him for the whole amount. He hoped 
that Mr. Ruskin would not be allowed to do 
more than he had done, as the more he paid the 
more apathy might by some people be attributed 
to others. The audience (one of the largest 
ever brought together at a meeting of this 
society) then adjourned to the Abbey Church, 
and listened to Mr. Scott’s explanation of the 
works of other days and of the present. 

A prominent member of this society, Mr. 
Richard Grove Lowe, died on Friday, the 28th of 
June. At the time of his death (aged 71) he 
was the senior alderman of the borough, and 
had through life been settled therein,—for many 
years in practice as a solicitor. He had con- 
siderable acquaintance with the Roman and 
other antiquities of the neighbourhood ; and the 
site of the Roman theatre, not far from St. 
Michael’s Church, was first pointed out by him. 
His collection of coins, carefully brought to- 
gether, is said to contain some specimens of 
unique interest. 








THE NEW GLOBE BRIDGE AT PECKHAM: 
BURSTING OF THE DAM. 


CONSIDERABLE expense has been incurred by 
the bursting of the dam at the works of the new 
Globe Bridge, over the Surrey Canal, at Peck- 
ham, now in course of construction. The con- 
tractor was put to considerable inconvenience by 
the accident, having to erect a second dam, and 
the progress of the work was much hindered. 
When the amount of the contractor’s account for 
the expense incurred was last week submitted to 
the Camberwell Vestry for payment, several 
members took exception to it ; but, the engineer 
having certified that the contractor was entitled 
to the money, the amount was ordered to be 
paid. 








SMOKY WALLS. 


Sir,—I wish to be informed by any of my 
fellow-readers, how smoke-stains can be removed 
from a new brick wall P J. W. 








LIGNO-MINERAL PAVING. 


Woop paving appears to be obtaining fresh 
We mentioned lately the principle of 
one system; now another, Trenavnay’s mode, 
very strongly recommended, comes before us. 
The chief advantage claimed for this system is 
the fact that the wood blocks, being thoroughly 
impregnated with an impervious mineral sub- 
stance, are impermeable to wet. 
The foundation of the roadway is prepared in 
the usual way with concrete, and on this the pre- 
d blocks are set, within interstitial joints 
solidly filled in with grout, penetrating to the 
grooves on either side of the blocks, and binding 
the whole together compactly. The blocks are 
bevelled or mitred at the ends to an angle of 60°, 
the inclined joints being set in opposite direc- 
tions in adjacent rows, soas to break joint. The 
mineralisation is effected by a novel appliance of 





mineral oils, of which the hydrocarburets render 
the wood impervious to damp, and proof against 
effects of variations of temperature. 

This system has been tried in Paris, and 
vouched for by the official reports of the French 
Government engineer. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers of London 
have allowed Messrs. A. McNeill & Co. (the 
English agents for the patent), to put down a 
piece of specimen paving in Gracechurch-street, 
immediately adjoining the asphalte previously 
laid down. 








ERECTION OF NEW BUILDINGS AT 
ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 


THE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THE GUARDIANS. 


Tae guardians of the St. Pancras Union and 
the Local Government Board are at issue as to 
the erection of a new laundry at the workhouse. 
The Local Government Board appear resolved on 
insisting upon the erection of the new laundry, 
and have called upon the guardians for an expla- 
nation why they do not proceed with the works 
and the alterations required. The guardians, in 
reply, have passed a resolution to the effect 
“That we inform the Local Government Board 
that we have no alterations to make.”’ 

{In the discussion which took place prior to 
this resolution being arrived at, several of the 
guardians protested against what they said 
would be a preposterous and uncalled for expen- 
diture of the money belonging to the ratepayers. 
The conduct of the Local Government Board 
towards the guardians was denounced as “nothing 
short of tyranny,” and “it was full time that 
they made a bold stand, and showed the Central 
Board that they would not be dictated to any 
longer.” 





THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Mr. C. BENTINCK asked her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether it was their intention to authorise 
the expenditure of public money in the execu- 
tion of the design for the Strand front of the 
New Law Courts, which was now exhibited by 
Mr. Street at the Royal Academy, and which 
was dated November, 1871. 

Mr. Ayrton said the designs for the New Law 
Courts had not been approved of by him, 
but by the Lords of the Treasury. Since the 
sketch designs had been approved of, Mr. Street 
had intimated that he had made some small 
changes in the elevation of the Strand. What 
the nature and extent of those changes were 
could only be properly ascertained when Mr. 
Street had deposited the regular contract plan 
for the elevation of the building. The design 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy was 
not really an elevation, but was merely a 
perspective drawing of the plan Mr. Street had 
in view at the time he drew it. At present it 
was impossible to judge what would be the 
nature and extent of the real elevation, but the 
matter would be taken into consideration when 
the regular contract plans were deposited. 








UTILISING DRAINAGE. 


Can any of yd readers inform me of a simple method 
of arranging the drainage of a detached house standing on 
about an acre of ground, by means of which the obnoxious 
large cess-pit may be avoided, and the liquid and solid 
manures may be so treated that they may be frequently 
distributed on a hungry soil without causing any un- 
pleasantness, or running any risk of poisoning a good well 
of pure spring water P - am. 
«”" Employ a proper person to do the work, 








HYDRAULIC. 


Srr,—Allow me to ee the probable cause of the 
peculiarity in the well alluded to in the letter of 
‘*Glaston.” First, premising that the rainwater collected 
from the roof is, doubtless, of less specific gravity than 
the brackish water the well obtains from the ground; 
and that during a continuance of dry weather, when there 
is no rainwater entering the well from the roof, the sur- 
face level of the brackish water within it will nearly 
coincide with the water-level in the ground outside it ; the 
latter level being more or less the higher according to the 
draught upon the well, and the porosity of the ground 
the well is sunk in. 

Now, supposing the level of this water to stand at 
10 ft. from the bottom of the well, and to consist entirely 
of brackish water, undiluted with rainwater from the 
roof, then when a heavy fall of rain occurs, the rain- 
water from the roof pouring into the well will tend 
to fill it, and to raise the water surface within it; 
and if a heavy fall has occurred, the water may rise 
to the top of the well. Now, such being the case, it will 
follow consequently that there will be a greater weight 
or pressure of water within the fie than on the 
outside of it, the water surface level within it bein 


higher than outside it, The natural consequence will 





therefore be, that the brackish water, which when the 
rain commenced filled the bottom of the well, will be 
driven back out of it into the ground around the bottom; 
and if the roof supplies a sufficient quantity of rainwater, 
not only will the brackish water be driven back out of the 
well, but also a greater or lesser amount of the rainwater 
will also follow it out of the well.into the ground. The 
well will, therefore, after a moderate rain, contain nearly 

ure rainwater alone; and after a heavy rain the water- 

earing stratum for some little distance around the well 
will also be filled by the rainwater from the roof. 

The pump will, accordingly, after rain, draw pure or 
nearly pure rainwater; and will continue to do so, until 
the joe part of the rainwater poured into it from the 
roof is exhausted, when the brackish water will again find 
room for its return into the well, and thence again supply 
the pump. . Rk. M, 








HARD AND SOFT WATER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your 
journal, to seek for information as to the best means of 
improving my supply of water P I want to soften hard 
water and catch rain-water. The spring water, which is 
excessively hard, is pumped into a large slate cistern, 
from which the house is supplied. How can I soften the 
water in the cistern? The tiles which cover my house are 
so absorbing that nothing less than a long continuous rain 
runs off. HowcanI make the tiles less porous at a mode- 
rate cost ? F.M. K, 








TREATMENT OF CONTRACTORS. 


Srr,—A Building Committee to a large Institution 
invite tenders to erect same from some four or five 
builders in a radius of ten miles, to whom they forward 
the lithographed quantities, and fix twelve o’clock on a 
certain day to receive same. Only two tenders are re- 
ceived, both of which exceed the amount intended to be 
spent. A builder present is asked for his priced quantities, 
as the job must be cut down; one wing is suggested not to 
be built, and he states what he will deduct for that ; several 
items are struck out of the quantities, and the amounts 
allowed off; the site is selected, and position of buildin 
fixed. At half-past one o’ clock he is told ‘‘ they had expecte 
to have received two more tenders: he need not stay longer, 
they would write him.”’ Now he hears that one or two 
more tenders have been sent in since by local men, and 
for less amounts, and one is likely to be accepted ; but he 
has not heard from the committee. 

Believing, as I do in this case, that honourable men may 
in ignorance of such rule and custom unwittingly en- 
courage a most unprincipled proceeding by receivin 
tenders after the stated time, which enables others to fin 
out the amount of the lowest tender, and send in accord- 
ingly, besides being most unbusinesslike, I hope you 
will insert this statement. A CoMPETITOR. 








NORTH CAMBRIDGESHIRE COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL, WISBECH. 


Tue plans of this hospital, which have 
been prepared by Messrs. Adams & Son, archi- 
tects, King’s Lynn and Wisbech, have been 
approved of by Miss Trafford Southwell, who 
has offered to erect the building, in a manner 
which shall make it a permanent benefit to the 
town, entirely at her own cost. Mr. William 
Peckover also has placed in the hands of the 
trustees the sum of 2,0001., and Mr. Algernon 
Peckover a further sum of 500l., to perma. 
nently endow the institution. The style of 
the building is Gothic, with a frontage of 62 ft. 
by 88 ft. in depth. The principal front will face 
the public pleasure-ground. The ground-floor 
will contain commodious sick-wards, another for 
special cases, dispensary, operating - rooms, 
nurses’, committee, and domestic offices, bath- 
rooms. The chamber-floor will contain sick- 
wards, special ditto, convalescent-room, nurses’ 
and bath-room, private bed-rooms, and other 
conveniences. A large cellar will be used as 
larder, store, &c., under a portion of the building. 
The ventilation and drainage will be carried out 
on scientific principles. In addition to the hose 
pital, there will be an entrance-lodge, with 
laundry and drying-rooms, and in the rear of the 
building will be placed the post-mortem and 
dead house, &c. The building, we understand, 
will be commenced forthwith. 








THE HEREFORD FREE LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM. 


At the last’ monthly meeting of the Town 
Council of Hereford, a special report from the 
committee of the Free Library and Museum, 
was read. It stated that the premises in 
Broad-street, purchased by Mr. Rankin for the 
erection of the Free Library and Museum, 
have been conveyed to the Corporation. The 
plans for the new building were submitted toa 
selected number of builders, five of whom sent 
in tenders for the work. The lowest tender was 
that from Mr. James Bowers, of this city, and it 
amounted to 4,6901. It was at once evident 
that this amount, made thus high by the general 
rise of prices in building materials and labour 
during the last twelve months, amounting to 
about 25 per cent., was more than could be met 
by the funds at the disposal of the committee. 
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The plans had already been reduced as low as 
possible for the proper requirements of the 
institution, and the committee could not there- 
fore have accepted the tender, or taken any 
further proceedings, but for the unsolicited 
munificence of Mr. Rankin, who was present. 
He met the difficulty by adding another 1,0001. 
to the 5,000l. he had previously promised for 
this object. The tender of Mr. J. Bowers was 
then accepted, and arrangements were made to 
clear the site and commence the building. The 
plans, as finally agreed upon, will be presented 
to the Council for inspection. Meantime, the 
report was adopted with acclamation. 








THE BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL ESTATE. 


THE land in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
on which Radley’s Hotel until recently stood, 
together with two houses facing New Bridge- 
street, having a frontage from the boundary of 
the hospital buildings to Bride-court, as well as 
a large quantity of land at the back of the 
premises, is being laid out by the construction of 
twonew streets, one going from New Bridge-street 
westward to a junction with another new street, 
running north and south from Tudor-street to 
Bride-court, to complete which a number of 
houses at the north end and extending to Bride- 
court, are about to be taken down. The land on 
the north side of the new street from New 
Bridge-street, on which Radley’s Hotel stood, 
will shortly, it is stated, be occupied by a large 
first-class hotel, whilst on that on the south 
side it is said offices and buildings of a com- 
mercial character will be erected, and that 
buildings of a similar character will in addition 
be erected on the land on the west side of the 
new street from Tudor-street to Bride-court. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Felixstowe.—A plan for restoring the church 
of Felixstowe, now re-opened, and about half of 
which has been carried out, was made through 
the instrumentality of Lady Login and Lord 
Kinnaird. The scheme consisted of re-building 
the chancel, raising the walls, and re-roofing the 
nave, adding north and south transepts, height- 
ening the tower, and building a new porch. It 
was determined to begin at the east end, and 
the new chancel has been built, and the north 
transept with organ-chamber and vestry, the 
latter in the place of the box which, when the 
church was re-opened after the re-seating of 
the nave was completed, was economically 
papered, have been added, and there the resto- 
ration has abruptly stopped. The work has not 
been carried further because the funds have 
been expended. The lath and plaster ceiling of 
the nave is roughly broken off where the roof of 
the transept begins, and the intervening space 
is simply boarded up, whilst a strut, to support: 
the roof at this point, comes down exactly in 
the centre of the passage in the nave. The new 
work belongs to the early period of the Decorated 
style. The chancel is apsidal, and is built of 
the bricks of which the Martello tower, formerly 
standing hard by, which has lately been pulled 
down, was composed, the grant of which by 
Government was obtained by Lady Login. In 
the original design the architects, Messrs. 
Edwards & Roberts, Dundee, contemplated that 
the bricks would be laid in courses, but, follow- 
ing a suggestion made by the contractor, Mr. R. 
8S. Smith, of Ipswich, they have been laid irre- 
gularly, and itis said, with good effect ; for, when 
looked at close, the appearance is much more in 
harmony with the style of the building than 
ordinary brickwork would have been, and at a 
little distance the walls would be taken for 
rubble. The plan might not, perhaps, have 
succeeded so well with new bricks. The same 
plan has been followed in the transept, and 
we presume will be carried out throughout, 
for there are about bricks enough to complete 
the restoration. The roof of the chancel is 
covered with the old plain tiles, and over the 
chancel-arch is what seems to be a bell-turret, 
the two sides of which are formed of the flues 
from the warming apparatus (supplied by 
Nichols, of Dundee). In each of the three 


easternmost walls of the chancel is a two-light 
window with a quatrefoil opening in the head, 
and there are similar windows in the west wall 
of the transept and the east wall of the organ- 
chamber which adjoins. The high-pitched roofs 
of the transept, &c., are slated. The quoins 
and dressings of the walls, buttresses, &c., 





are stone. Internally the chancel-roof is made 
of Memel fir darkly stained, and the prin- 
cipals which spring from stone corbels from 
the apsidal form of the building make it 
a groined roof. In the gable-wall are three 
plain, single-light windows, which, as_ well 
as the other windows in the new part of the 
church, are filled with cathedral glass, with a 
border of ruby. The stonemason’s work was 
done by Mr. Frewer, of Ipswich. The plumbing 
and glazing was done by Mr. D. Thurman, 
Walton. At present the cost has been about 
1,1001., and a somewhat equal amount is required 
to complete the reconstruction. 

Barley.—The church here has been reconse- 
crated. The whole of the new work (with the 
exception of the oak seating in the nave), has 
been carried out, after the designs of Mr. Butter- 
field, by Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, builder, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Nash, clerk of 
the works. The stone-work, exclusive of flint- 
work was undertaken by Mr. Bullen. A new 
aisle, 9ft. 6 in. wide, has been built on the north 
side, also a porch, which forms the chief entrance 
to the church. The nave, with the exception of 
the old arcade, has been rebuilt and enlarged : 
it measures 50 ft. by 25 ft. The old arcade has 
been lengthened by the addition of a bay, made 
to correspond with the new arcade on the north 
side. The chancel is entirely new, as are also 
the small aisle and vestry, added to it on the 
south. The chancel is 37 ft. by 26 ft. The 
general walling is built with local flints, Box 
ground stone being used for all external dress- 
ings and for the windows, the tracery of the 
latter being of geometric design, and Corsham 
Down stone has been used for all inside masonry. 
Internally the walls are plastered and relieved 
by bands of coloured tiles. The roofs are of 
deal, the principal timbers being exposed to 
view, and the ceilings divided into compart- 
ments by chamfered ribs. The chancel roof 
has curved braces of English oak, and is 
filled in between the principals with orna- 
mental tracery. The nave, chancel, and porch 
roofs are covered with red tiles, and the 
ridges finished with pointed crests. Encaustic 
tiles, mixed with some portions of stone paving, 
and laid to a pattern designed by the architect, 
are used for the chancel floor. The steps are of 
Portland stone, the risers being inlaid with figured 
tiles. All the other floors throughout the church 
excepting where the seats are placed, are laid 
with 6-in. black and red quarries. New open 
seats of wainscot oak have been provided 
throughout the church, the floors upon which 
these seats are fixed being of yellow deal, with 
oak margins, and are level with the tile paving. 
For heating the church two Porritt’s stoves have 
been provided. During the progress of the work 
the upper part of the tower was found to be in 
an unsafe condition; the walls were therefore 
taken down and rebuilt, new windows being in- 
serted, new stone parapets provided, and all 
finished in a style corresponding with the pre- 
viously existing work. A newspire, about 40 ft. 
in height, and octagonal in plan, has also been 
added to the tower. The upper part is covered 
with oak shingles, and terminates with an iron 
cross and weather vane. Improvements have 
been made in the appearance of the churchyard, 
and the church, which is a considerable height 
above the level of the road, is now approached 
by new steps from the entrance that has been 
formed on the north side. The style chosen by 
Mr. Butterfield for the new work is Geometrical 
Middle - Pointed. Every original trace of 
Norman work has been left. A_ slightly 
new form has been given to the battlements, 
which were an addition of the fifteenth century. 
The stained glass of the east window, which is 
at present partially filled, is the work of Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. In the central 
light is the Crucifixion, and below it the Virgin 
Mary bending over our Infant Lord iu an atti- 
tude of devotion. The side lights will be filled 
(when money can be collected for the purpose) 
with the usual figures of the Virgin and St. John, 
and below with the Adoration of the Magi and 
the Shepherds. 

Boston Spa.—St. Mary’s Church, which is a 
very plain structure, built in 1814, is to be 
entirely reconstructed and much enlarged, as the 
want of more sittings is much felt. A few 
months ago plans were advertised for, and sub- 
mitted by several architects in competition, and 
those of Mr. Walter H. Parkinson, of Leeds, 
were selected, and having been approved by the 
Archbishop of York, the first portion of the 
work will be commenced immediately. It con- 
sists of a new chancel, organ chapel, vestries, 


south transept, and part of south aisle. Accom- 
modation will be thus provided for 200 sittings, 
being 92 more than the church at present con- 
tains. The whole of the money is being raised 
by voluntary subscriptions. 








FROM EDINBURGH. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new church, in 
connexion with the United Presbyterian body; 
has been laid at the corner of Easter and 
London roads. The building has been designed 
by Mr. Starforth, architect, in the Early Eng. 
lish style. The design shows, on the London. 
road side, an elevation consisting of a large 
central gable, flanked on the east by a tower 
and spire, and on the west by another tower of 
smaller dimensions. In the gable, which termi- 
nates above in a finial, combining the forms of 
cross and circle, the principal feature is a large 
window with five lights, the three in the centre 
being surmounted by quatrefoil perforations. 
On each side of the window isa niche, and under- 
neath is the main entrance to the church, con. 
sisting of two flat-headed doorways enclosed 
within a pointed arch. The west tower, which 
only rises to the height of the side wall 
of the church, shows in front a two-light 
window, an enriched cornice along the wall- 
head, and a high-pitched roof with iron 
cresting. The east tower, rising close to 
that side of the central gable, is square in 
plan, and, in its lower stage, is supported by 
buttresses at the corners. Towards the front it 
shows a three-light window on the lower stage, 
and higher up a double window. The wall-head 
is finished with a blocked cornice, and supports a 
square spire, relieved with a pinnacled dormer 
on each side, and terminating at the height of 
90 ft. from the ground, in an ornamental vane. 
The towers are pierced with doorways, which 
appear in the east and west elevations respec- 
tively; and each contains a staircase giving 
access to the gallery of the church. In the side 
elevation we have a range of wall divided by pro- 
jecting buttresses into seven bays, and presenting 
in each bay two windows, the lower flat-headed, 
but the upper with two lancet-shaped lights, and 
head filled in with quatrefoil or circular pérfora- 
tion. From the wall-head rises a high-pitched 





roof, having its surface broken up by three pin- 
nacled dormers. The north end of the church, 
so far as not hidden by certain subsidiary build. 
ings, shows a large gable, pierced by a couple of 
three-light windows. Internally, the building 
will be fitted up to accommodate about 1,000 
persons. A light gallery is to be carried round 
three sides, supported on ornamental iron 
brackets springing from the side walls. A series 
of wooden rafters, resting on carved corbels, will 
support a flat plastered ceiling, the rafters them- 
selves being unvarnished. The pews will be 
open. In the erection of the church itself 
nothing has yet been done; but considerable 
progress has been made with a congregational 
hall and offices, which come in as a sort of annewe 
on the north side of the main building. This is 
a stone structure, containing in the centre a 
hall, 44 ft. 4 in. by 32 ft. 2 in., which will be 
seated for 300 persons, and on either side apart- 
ments intended to be appropriated as session- 
room, vestry, ladies’ waiting-room, and offices. 








FROM AUSTRALASIA. 


Melbourne.—The Ministry having decided upor 
at once commencing the building of a governor’s 
house on the site in the botanical reserve, the 
plans were all prepared, and the following 
tenders for this and other works have been 
accepted by the Public Works Department :— 
Foundations and basements for Government 
House, Melbourne, Kilgower and Richardson, 
7,576. 6s. 10d. ; additions and repairs to Public 
Works Office, Melbourne, Wm. J. Scarlett, 
6471. 10s.; additions to Court-house, Smythes- 
dale, J. Milverton, 2501.; fencing Government. 
Printing-office, Peter M‘Cowan, 68l.; repairs, 
colouring, painting, &c., judge’s ante-room and 
Crown prosecutor’s-room, Supreme Court, Mel- 
bourne, F. S. Sterling, 201. 15s.; supply of 
ladders for use at General Post-office, J. L. Kindon, 
361.; and works at Customs-house, Warrnam- 
bool, Krager and others, 1151. 18s.——One of 
the most striking embellishments about to be 
added to Melbourne is a bluestone fountain, to 
be erected on the open space in Spring-street, 
between the Parliament House and the Treasury,, 





the Government having already determined om 
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the same. The material used has hitherto been 
considered utterly unfit for artistic purposes. 
This work has been designed and executed by 
Mr. William Stanford, who, for the last seven- 
teen and a half years, has been an inmate of 
the penal establishment, having been therein 
immured from the early age of fifteen: so says 
the Australian Illustrated News, which gives a 
view of the fountain, and it is certainly an extra- 
ordinary production for such an artist. But how 
any crime committed at the age of fifteen could 
be punished by seventeen years’ imprisonment we 
cannot imagine. It is unnecessary to add that 
the artist is not merely self-taught, in the usual 
acceptation of the term, but it is said to be an 
actual fact that he literally never saw a work of 
art worthy of the name previous to his recent 
liberation from his long captivity. The dimen- 
sions are:—Extreme height, 17 ft. 6 in.; ex- 
treme breadth, 40 ft. The whole is executed in 
what is colonially styled bluestone, but which, 
geologically, is trap-rock, save only the eight 
drinking fountains, which form the principal 
ornaments of the lower basin: these are zinc 
castings of a complex character, consisting of 
eagles standing on shells, in the act of seizing 
lizards, and, strange to say, this union of arts is 
in this instance found to be combined in the 
same individual, Mr. Stanford having executed 
them also. Extensive as this work is it has been 
completed in four years. The new goods shed 
at the Spencer-street Station of the Victorian 
Railways has been opened. The building is 
nearly 900 ft. long, with platforms 42 ft. wide. 
The contractor was Mr. John Thomas, and the 
amount of contract 47,5721. 2s. 8d. About 
80,0001. have been expended on improvements 
at Batman’s-hill within the last eighteen months. 
Mr. Reilly has been chosen building sur- 
veyor by the City Council, to fill the office 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Everist. Mr. Reilly is the same gentleman who 
formerly held the position of city surveyor to 
the corporation, but retired about five years 
since upon a retiring allowance of 1,300/., and 
now comes in for 3501. per annum. 

Sandhwrst.—Sandhurst is to have the first 
theatre in the colony at a cost of 20,000/. Messrs. 
Heffernan & Crowly hold one-third of the shares 
and the rest are all taken up. 

Fitzroy.—The Presbyterian Church atthe corner 
of Napier and Gertrude streets, Fitzroy, having 
long been found ursuitable, owing to its position, 
it has been decided to purchase an allotment of 
land a short distance down the street, and the 
foundation-stone of the new building to be 
erected thereon has been laid. 4001. had been 
collected on account of the new building, but it 
was anticipated that the sale of the old building 
and land would realise a considerable amount of 
the balance required. The present contract is 
for 2,2201., but with extras it is expected the 
total cost will be fully 3,0001. The new building 
is to be of bluestone, faced with freestone, and 
in the Gothic style. It is 65 ft. by 40 ft. 6 in. 
{inside dimensions), and will seat about 450 
persons. In the front to Napier-street there will 
be a large tracery window, with stained and 
ornamental glass. In the back gable will be a 
large wheel-light window, with ornamental glass, 
and the windows generally will be of cathedral 
embossed stained glass. At the back there will 
be a vestry, 25 ft. by 12 ft., which can be divided 
into two class-rooms by large folding-doors. The 
height of the walls inside the church will be 
24 ft. 6 in. from the floor line. Above this are 
large ornamental open-curved principals, sup- 
ported by corbels, with ornamental columns, &c., 
underneath ; the rafters of open roof to the 
ridge, with diagonal panelled boarding, &c., are 
to be stained and varnished in imitation of cedar. 
The main entrance to the building is obtained by 
means of a porch, 9 ft. by 8 ft., from Napier- 
street, and will have a roof to match that of the 
church, with ornamental marble tile flooring. 
The design was chosen from those prepared by 
Mr. George Browne, of Melbourne, architect, and 
is now being carried out under his direction and 
general supervision by Mr. James Sumner, the 
contractor. 

Queensland. — This colony is coming in to 
share, with the Transvaal district at the Cape, 
the honours of its fields of precious stones. So 
at least it would appear from a story told, which 
runs thus:—When the Governor Blackall, con- 
veying the Eclipse Expedition party, was 
anchored off one of the northern ports of 
Queensland, a gentleman came on board, saw 
Mr. Foord, and showed him some specimens of 
stone which Mr. Foord offered to bring to Mel- 
bourne to have them tested. The gentleman 

















assented, and requested that they might be set 
for him. When Mr. Foord arrived in Melbourne, 
he at once saw Mr. Spink, the lapidary, who 
pronounced the stones to be opals of great value. 
The smaller stone, which has been set as a ring, 
is estimated as worth between 3001. and 400I.; 
while on the larger, made into a gentleman’s 
breast broach, Mr. Spink says it is impossible to 
set a value, it being, he thinks, the largest opal 
ever found, within his knowledge. 

Sydney.—In October, 1870, the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution invited architects to send 
competitive designs for the erection of a new 
building; a sufficient portion to be erected first 
to contain seventy beds, with all modern appli- 
ances and other necessary offices and accommo- 
dation, school and dining-rooms, hospital, &c., at 
a cost not exceeding 3,5001. Of ten designs 
sent in from most of the leading architects of 
Sydney, that of Mr. Backhouse, of Belmore 
Chambers, was adopted, and on the 30th of 
December, 1870, tenders were invited for the 
erection of the building according to the accepted 
design. The site on which the building is 
erected,—and granted to the committee by the 
Government,—is on the eastern side of the 
Newtown-road, opposite Victoria Park. It con- 
tains five acres, elevated above all surrounding 
land, a situation commanding views over the 
whole of Sydney. The front elevation, in the 
Italian style, shows a main erection three stories 
in height, with extensions on each side of two 
stories high, and verandahs or arcades in front 
of each extension, in brick piers and arches, with 
stone paved floors. At each corner in the main 
erection are a small tower with spire, and small 
dormers for ventilation. The roofs of these 
towers are of corrugated iron. At each end of 
the above described extensions are return wings 
fronting up to the same level as the main build- 
ing, in front two stories in height, and the back 
portion, out-offices, &c., one story high. At the 
junction of the one and two story portions 
similar towers to those in front are placed, and 
at the further extremity of each wing will be a 
tower, rather lower than the front ones, but 
similar in all other respects. The front eleva- 
tion of the wings shows a projecting or bay 
window, surmounted by a two-light window and 
a gabled roof over. Ample provision will be 
made for the drainage and water storage. 

Otago, New Zealand.—St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Dunedin, is about to be rebuilt. 
A portion of the old building will form the 
eastern nave, 65 ft. by 30 ft.: the new north and 
south transepts, 85 ft. by 30 ft.; the chancel, 
entirely to the clergy, 35 ft. by 30 ft., which, 
further continued westward, incloses a sacristy, 
or priests’ robing-room, 19 ft. by 12ft. This is 
separated from the chancel by an isolated and 
perforated screen, forming a trefoil carved back- 
ground to the principal altar. Over the sacristy 
will be a lofty open archway, reaching close to 
the roof, and which is constructed expressly for 
acoustic effect. Under this arch will be placed 
the first and successful specimen of colonial 
organ manufacture upon a large scale, by 
Fincham, of Melbourne. The choristers will be 
screened off from the congregation by a Gothic 
carved screen extending across the whole width 
of the chancel, affording, from a peculiarity of 
construction, an uninterrupted view of the con- 
gregation, without the choristers themselves 
being exposed to view. The church will be 
entered from the east, north, and south fronts, 
all the doors opening outwards. The north 
porch, fronting Dowling-street, will be pierced 
with dual arched openings, separated by a 
strictly primitive stone crucifix. The south 
porch is similar in character, but somewhat 
smaller. The church will be cruciform, the 
extreme length of the major axis being 150 ft., 
whilst the minor axis will be 100 ft. The extreme 
height from the ground-level to the apex of the 
roof will be 40 ft. The sides are flanked with 
massive buttresses and antique mullioned win- 
dows, the western one having octagonal turrets, 
inclosing stairs ascending to the organ-gallery, 
rood-loft, and choristers’ gallery. The design is 
by Mr. John Millar, F.8.A., architect and civil 
engineer, whose works, engineering and archi- 
tectural, are well known throughout the 
colonies. 








The Price of Iron.—The extraordinary ad- 
vances declared in the price of iron during the 
last twelve months have brought up quotations 
to a standard unsurpassed, and probably un- 
equalled, in the experience of living ironmasters. 
Some one is making a deal of money. 





VARIORUM. 


SPEAKING of artists’ descendants, Mr. Beaving- 
ton Atkinson says, in the People’s Magazine,— 
‘In somewhat extended travels through Europe, 
I have failed to meet with living descendants of 
artists whose fame at least cannot die. The only 
exception I recall was in Florence; a descendant 
of Michelangelo I found making a poor copy of 
that weak product in the Corsini Palace, ‘The 
Poesia’ of Carlo Dolce. The family of Van 
Eyckis extinct; it livesonly in immortal art.’”,-—— 
Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt’s illustrated account of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in the current 
number of the Art Jowrnal, is interesting and 
valuable. The same must be said of Mr. Tenis. 
wood’s paper on “ Flaxman as a Designer.” 
“The Essence of Fun,” selected and arranged by 
Mr. Tom Hood, is acapital shilling’s worth, and 
will amuse a large public, to whom the periodical 
itself may be unknown. Every page is full of 
cuts. 











WMiscellanen. 


Memorial to Harvey, at Folkestone.— 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, is at length to be honoured by the erec- 
tion of a national memorial. The townsmen of 
his native place, Folkestone, have resolved not to 
allow the tercentenary of his birth to pass un. 
noticed, and it has been decided that a bronze 
statue, if possible of a very superior class, shall 
be erected to his memory. A committee is in 
progress of formation in London to assist the 
Folkestone committee, and public scientific 
bodies and individuals are being asked for aid 
and co-operation. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Granville, the Presidents of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Sir Thomas 
Watson, Sir Henry Holland, Sir William Fer- 
gusson, Sir William Gull, Sir James Paget, Baron 
M. de Rothschild, M.P., and others, have already 
promised support. As soon as sufficient funds 
are promised to assure the committee of success, 
the Prince of Wales will be asked to preside ata 
public meeting in the hall of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London. The treasurer of the 
fund is Dr. Bence Jones, F.R.S. Donations may 
be made payable to the “ Harvey Tercentenary 
Memorial Fund” at the Western Branch of the 
Bank of England, Burlington-gardens, London. 
A memorial window in the parish church of his 
native town is also contemplated. The large 
west window is to be filled with eight subjects 
from our Lord’s miracles of healing. 


Restoration of Tewkesbury Abbey.—A 
vestry meeting has been held, to consider the 
question of an application for a faculty to remove 
the galleries, and to substitute for the sittings 
contained in them at least an equal number in 
other parts of the church. The meeting was 
called for the specific purpose of getting the 
authority of the Bishop’s Court to remove the 
galleries. Mr. T. Collins generously made an offer 
todo the work, and to restore the stonework and 
pillars connected with it, without cost to the 
parish. It was unanimously resolved that the 
plans submitted by Mr. Collins be approved and 
adopted, and that the churchwardens be autho- 
rised to make the necessary application to the 
Bishop’s Court for a faculty for the removal of 
the galleries and the alteration of the sittings, 
in accordance with Mr. Collins’s plan, and for 
effecting such improvements as may be rendered 
necessary and as may be advised by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott. When the proposed work has been 
carried out the restoration committee will have 
funds at their disposal which will enable them 
to erect a suitable stone screen for the support 
of the organ, and a stone pulpit, which will be 
so placed as to be seen from all parts of the 
church. 


Science and Art Department. — The 
examination of students’ works submitted from 
night classes for drawing and from schools of 
art in competition for payments and prizes has 
just been concluded. From 397 night classes 
56,016 works have been received. From 114 
schools of art 73,226 works have been sent up, 
making a grand total of 129,242 drawings, 
models, or paintings, which have been executed 
in the classes during the year ending in April 
last. Ten gold, twenty-five silver, and sixty 
bronze medals have been awarded, together with 
a number of prizes of books. The prize works 
and some others will be found in the Western 
Gallery on the ground floor of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 
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Blasting Operations in Dover Harbour.— 
Some interesting blasting operations have taken 
place in Dover Harbour, in the presence of Mr. 
Hawkshaw, C.E., Mr. Lee (of Messrs. Lee & 
Sons), and other gentlemen. Messrs. Lee have 
been engaged for several years in building the 
Dover Admiralty Pier, and have latterly been 
improving and enlarging the Dover Harbour, 
according to Mr. Hawkshaw’s plans. For blast- 
ing purposes under water, Messrs. Lee were 
advised to apply to Mr. France, who has exten- 
sively used what is known as Messrs. Krebs’ 
explosive, the invention of a Cologne firm, and 
who came down to Dover to try the effect of the 
explosive on the hard chalk-beds. The opera- 
tions were carried out under the direction of 
Mr. France and Mr. Bispham (of the Harbour 
and Pier Works), and with success, large quanti- 
ties of chalk being displaced. A characteristic 
of the explosive is that, when lighted by the 
ordinary match or vesuvian, it burns quietly 
away; but it is most powerful in its explosion 
when effected by the detonator, and gives a 
report like a large cannon. The safety of the 
explosive was satisfactorily demonstrated, as 
also was itS Value for submarine operations, 
owing to its no¢ being affected by the water. 


The Price of Coal.—The rapid rise in the 
price of coal appears to be startling the public. 
Eight shillings per ton upon 22s.,—or 30s. per 
ton,—looks like a fancy summer price; but next 
winter with its winter prices may astonish those 
especially who may then be “ out upon strike.” 
But why should not the colliers strike as well as 
the building tradesmen ? We may be able to do 
without more new houses for a few years, but we 
cannot well do without coals for a few winters. 
The extraordinary prosperity of the iron trade, 
however, has something to do with the rise in 
the price of coal. The next thing to be naturally 
expected, of course, is a strike among the iron- 
workers for more wages with less work, and so 
the problem of compound multiplication which 
is bringing all trades to a dead-lock is hastening 
to its climax. Meantime, the colliers have of 
late been striking the butchers for their high 
prices ; but have not the butchers and the cattle- 
dealers and farmers just as much right to high 
prices as the colliers, the builders, or any others ? 
The building workmen, we fear, however, will go 
to the wall before either the colliers or the 
butchers. 


Dover Harbour.—The International Com- 
munication Bill, better known as Messrs. Fowler 
and Abernethy’s scheme, now in the House of 
Lords after passing the Commons, is a project 
which embraces a harbour of refuge of about 
90 acres as against Mr. Hawkshaw’s accommoda- 
tion space for smaller mail packets. There are 
now only three petitions against the Bill. The 
first is that of the Dover Harbour Board. They 
are going against the wishes of the town as 
expressed by the unanimous vote of the Cor- 
poration. The second petition is from the Cor- 
poration of Folkestone. The third petition is that 
of the South-Eastern Railway Company, who 
have done all they can for Folkestone. The Bill, 
says the Dover Chronicle, will go into committee 
of the House of Lords with stronger evidence in 
its favour than was adduced in the Commons, 
and with a good understanding with the French 
Northern Railway ; and, having passed the Peers, 
the co-operation of the French Government will 
be easily obtained. 


Alarm on the Metropolitan District 
Railway.—On Wednesday morning last, some 
excitement was caused by the discovery that a 
pertion of the brick arch of the tunnel close to 
the Gloucester-road Station of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, was giving way, caused by the 
weight of a large mass of sand that had been 
stored on a vacant piece of land immediately 
over it. Numbers of men were put to work at 
once, to remove the great weight. Only one of 
the lines of rails was used for a time, the trains 
passing this portion of the line at the slowest 
possible speed. Some settlements in buildings 
near this line show that the vibration is very 
considerable. A correspondent wrote, a short 
time ago, to ask the reason why the trains moved 
so slowly between Praed-street and Bayswaver 
Stations of the Metropolitan Line. 


“ Architecture at University College.” 
The prizes gained in the senior classes by Mr. 
Eales and Mr. Lloyd, as mentioned in our last, 
should have been stated severally as “Certificate 
and Donaldson-Medal.” The recipients would be 
unwilling to lose the additional honour which the 
valued name connected with the medal gives. 





The Great Landslip on the Midland Rail- 
way.—The obstruction caused by the great 
disaster at the mouth of the Peak Forest tunnel 
is likely to prove more serious than was at first 
anticipated. Five hundred men have been set 
to work to clear the line, but they look a mere 
handful, and make but slow progress at present, 
and the full extent of the damage to the short 
tunnel is not yet ascertained. The Midland 
Railway Company have connected their line by 
a junction with the London and North-Western 
Railway at Buxton, which has enabled them to 
run through with the London and North-Western 
engines, from Manchester to Derby and London 
vid Buxton. The Midland continue running 
trains betwen Manchester and Chapel-en-le- 
Firth. The engineers, it is said, promise to 
restore the thoroughfare in a fortnight. 


Sewer Grease.— A “grease” account has 
been opened in the ledger of the St. Olave’s 
Board of Works for some time, says the Clerken- 
well News. It shows a clear balance of 1041., 
and what to do with this amount has been a moot 
question for a long time back. The origin of the 
account is somewhat singular. In Bermondsey, 
as is well known, there are numerous manu- 
factures, at some of which fleshy matter forms 
an important element. Seven years ago the 
Board of Works appears to have permitted its 
sewermen to explore the underground channels 
in the neighbourhood of these factories, and the 
result was the collection of grease or fat, which, 
after paying liberally for expenses of collection, 
left a balance of the sum named. Mr. Strand 
moved that its obliteration should be effectual by 
its being applied to public improvements, and his 
proposition was agreed to. 


St. Mary’s Church, Saffron Walden, 
Struck by Lightning.—At Saffron Walden, on 
Monday week, the Church of St. Mary was 
struck by the electric current and considerably 
damaged. The storm, which lasted two hours 
with almost unabated fury, broke immediately 
over the town. The church was struck near the 
south-west window, which is chipped at several 
places, and the lightning would appear to have 
taken an oblique direction and then glanced 
upwards, as, in its course, a heavy piece of stone 
was forced out in the inside of the steeple, 125 ft. 
from the ground ; it then shot across to the north- 
east, and effected a breach through the wall, about 
1} ft. square, hurling the stone a distance of 
75 ft. Over a hundredweight of material is dis- 
placed. One or two of the flying buttresses on 
the turrets are also damaged. 


Lessons from a Brick.—An Austrian savajn 
has discovered, by means of a microscope, in a 
brick taken from the pyramid of Dashour, many 
interesting particulars connected with the life of 
the ancient Egyptians. The brick itself is made 
of mud of the Nile, chopped straw, and sand, 
thus confirming what the Bible and Herodotus 
had handed to us as to the Egyptian method of 
brick-making. Besides these materials, the 
microscope has brought other things to light,— 
the débris of river-shells, of fish, and of insects, 
seeds of wild and cultivated flowers, corn and 
barley, the field-pea, and the common flax, culti- 
vated probably both for food and textile pur- 
poses, and the radish, with many others known 
to science. There were also manufactured pro- 
ducts, such as fragments of tiles and pottery, 
and even small pieces of string made of flax and 
sheep’s wool. 


Society of Engineers.—On the 2nd inst. a 
party of members and associates of the Society 
of Engineers paid a visit of inspection to the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, permission for which 
had been accorded by Colonel Campbell, R.A., 
the superintendent of the Gun Factories. They 
were received by Colonel Campbell, Captain 
Maitland, and Mr. Fraser, by whom they were 
conducted over the various departments of that 
establishment, the working details of which were 
fully explained. The visitors were finally con- 
ducted over the laboratory, and witnessed the 
series of highly interesting processes connected 
with the manufacture of the service cartridges. 
Altogether an instructive and pleasant afternoon 
was spent, and which was rendered more agree. 
able by the courtesy of those in charge of the 
various departments. 


Value of Land in London.—The freehold site 
of the church of St. Mildred, Poultry, occupying 
an area of 2,293 square feet, was sold by tender, 
on the 10th inst., by Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
Son, & Co., for 46,1051., or at the rate of 201. 2s. 
per square foot. The purchasers are the Gresham 
Life Assurance Society. 





The Little Bridge, Tunbridge.—At the 
last monthly meeting of the local Board, the 
chairman informed the Board that he had been 
in communication with Mr. Bulmer, the county 
surveyor, who had informed him that tenders 
had been accepted for the works at the Little 
Bridge ; that contracts were ordered to be pre- 
pared ; and that they would begin the work in 
about ten days. He thought it would be de- 
sirable that the work of widening the approach 
to the bridge should be proceeded with at the 
same time, and he therefore moved that Mr. 
Dann should be appointed surveyor for this 
work. An amendment was moved that Mr. G. 
Richardson should be the surveyor, but the 
amendment was lost, and Mr. Dann was ap- 
pointed. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
Among the numerous signs of the return of con- 
fidence in engineering undertakings is the great 
increase of elections into this society. Since the 
last return, made three months ago, two hon. 
members (his Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
and Dr. Percy), 8 members, and 50 associates 
have been elected, and 21 students admitted by 
the council. Against this must be put the deaths 
or resignations of 23 members, leaving the actual 
net increase 58. The numbers of the different 
classes are now as follows :—Hon. members, 16 ; 
members, 756; associates, 1,127; and students, 
244; making a gross total of 2,143, as against 
2,009 at the same time last year. 


Improvements in Mark-lane and Fen- 
church-street. — Mark-lane and Fenchurch- 
street are both about to be widened at certain 
points. The Finance and Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Commissioners of Sewers have 
arranged for a further improvement in Mark- 
lane, by setting back the frontage line at No. 10 
several feet, the expense of obtaining the land 
being 1,1481. They have also arranged for a 
further improvement in Fenchurch-street, by 
setting back the line of frontage of one house in 
the street, the cost being 1,0001., and also the 
setting back the line of frontage of two other 
houses in the street at a cost of 2501. The total 
cost of the land which has been acquired to carry 
out these several improvements, is 2,3981. 


Ancient Monuments.—The report of the 
Sepulchral Monuments Committee of the Society 
of Antiquaries has been printed and issued as 
a Blue-book. This committee was formed in 
1869, on the occasion of Mr. Layard, then First 
Commissioner of Works, requesting the society 
to draw up a list of such regal and other his- 
torical tombs or monuments existing in cathe- 
drals, churches, and other public places and 
buildings, as in their opinion it would be desirable 
to place under the protection and supervision of 
the Government. The result of the labours of 
the committee, as now printed, forms a most 
valuable compilation, and will be found very 
useful for reference. To what extent the Govern- 
ment will act upon it remains to be seen. 


Social Science Congress, 1872.—At the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress in Sep- 
tember, in Plymouth and Devonport, the sub- 
jects for discussion will include, in the Health 
Department—1. ‘‘ What are the principles on 
which a comprehensive measure for the im- 
provement of sanitary laws should be based ?” 
2. “What steps should bs taken to guard against 
sewage poisoning?” 3. “What means can be 
adopted to prevent the pollution of rivers?” 
The proposition to discuss the means by which 
a knowledge of sanitary science should be pro- 
mulgated was not entertained. In the Economy 
and Trade Department it was resolved to initiate 
discussions on direct and indirect taxation, on 
local taxation and administration, on the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer, and on outdoor 
relief to paupers. 


Mr. James Howard’s Mansion. — With 
reference to the recent notice in our columns of 
this building, we are asked to mention that as 
regards the encaustic tiles, Messrs. Maw’s have 
been used ; Mr. Cooper only provides the ridging 
and cresting of roofs. Messrs. Dennett’s patent 
fire-proof arch system is adopted throughout the 
edifice, offices, and stabling. Messrs. Cranston 
& Luck, of Birmingham, have erected the 
spacious conservatories on their patent venti- 
lating principle. 

Sale of Land in Kent.—The Tunstall 
Estate, near Sittingbourne, containing nearly 
1,000 acres of arable and wood lands, has been 
sold by auction, at the Mart, by Messrs. Foster, 
of Pall-mall, in twenty-two lots, for 72,2501. 
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Works at the Stock Exchange.— Messrs. 
Perry & Co. wish us to say that their tender was 
11,6001., not 11,0001. as printed. If corre. 
spondents will write their noughts as if they 
were sixes, and their sixes like noughts, they 
should be prepared to take the consequences. 
Another correspondent complains that we have 
commenced his name with an L instead of an §, 
and in the very letter of complaint the S, if it be 
one, is written as an L. A fortnight ago a 
gentleman complained somewhat insolently of 
our having misstated his name. The signature 
at the end of his tirade was not decipherable. 
We hold very strong opinions concerning persons 
who commit such stupidities. 


Kirby-le-Soken.—The commemoration-stone 
of a new school-house for Kirby-le-Soken, of 
which Mr. H. Stone, of London, is the architect 
(son of Mr. R. Stone, of Frinton), and Mr. C. 
Shepherd, of Colchester, the builder, has been 
laid. It is estimated that the cost of the new 
school will be about 7001., exclusive of site. The 
contract price accepted for the building is 4971., 
exclusive of the cost of bricks and the cartage, 
which are found. Miss Barnard has provided a 
site for the school near to the church. The 
building is of red brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. It is capable of accommodating more than 
150 children. 


New Pier at Douglas.—The new low-water 
landing pier at Douglas, Isle of Man, has been 
opened by His Excellency Mr. Loch, the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The pier is 500 ft. in 
length, 52 ft. in height, 50 ft. in width, with 10 ft. 
of footway on each side. It has been built from 
plans prepared by Sir John Coode, at a cost of 
46,0001. His Excellency named it the Queen’s 
Pier. The company then crossed the bay in 
boats, and Mrs. Loch laid the foundation-block 
of the new Battery Pier Breakwater, which is 
intended to run out a distance of 650 ft., at a 
cost of 52,0001., and which is intended as a pier, 
landing-place, and breakwater. 


Decay of Stone, Lambeth Palace. — The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has ad¢ressed a letter 
to the Home Secretary calling his attention to 
the injurious effect upon Lambeth Palace and 
adjacent buildings, caused by the acid vapours 
emitted from the potteries in the neighbourhood. 
His Grace also drew attention to the fact that 
the decay of the stone of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was attributed to the same cause, the 
smoke containing large quantities of muriatic 
acid. A copy of the letter was read at the 
Lambeth Vestry, and the medical officer is about 
to make a report on the subject. 


The Queen’s Theatre, Long-acre.— The 
return of Mr.and Mrs. Bandmann to the London 
stage must be regarded as an advantage, we 
have so few actors at the present time devoting 
themselves to the poetic drama. Time and 
experience have much improved them, and we 
have no hesitation in pointing to “ Narcisse” as 
a fine performance on their part. To Mr. George 
Reynolds also, and Miss Isabel Clifton, praise is 
justly due. The “ Undergraduate,” weak as it 
was in some respects, was worse treated by the 
press than it should have been. It was well 
put on the stage, and very well acted. 


of a Church.—aA large portion of 
the fine church at Hartshill, near Stoke, Stafford. 
shire, has been destroyed by fire. The large 
organ, which was about to have been opened, 
was literally reduced tu ashes. The church was 
built at the cost of the late Mr. Herbert Minton, 
from designs by Mr. Gilbert Scott. The organ- 
builder’s men were working until half-past eleven 
at night, and the fire was discovered an hour 
afterwards in the organ loft. The property was 
partly insured. 


Monumental.—The city of Leyden (Holland) 
has just inaugurated a statue of Boerhaave, the 
great naturalist and physician, in presence of a 
vast multitude. The monument is 11ft. 8in. 
high, and stands on a pedestal of 10 ft. from the 
ground. The deceased is represented in his pro- 
fessional robe, with a book in his hand, and 
seems to be either beginning or terminating a 
lecture. The work was executed by M. Straekée, 
a sculptor to the king. 


The Violence of Recent Storms.—Some 
evidence of the extreme violence of the recent 
storms has presented itself at the Chester Quarter 
Sessions, in a demand upon the county for nearly 
11,0001., being the estimated cost of repairs 
which will be necessary to eight bridges which 
have been extensively damaged by the rains. 


Treat. to Workmen.—The workmen, about 
eighty in number, who had been employed by 
Mr. Simpson, builder, of Egham, in erecting 
Heath Lodge, the new residence of Mr. Leeds 
Paine, were entertained by that gentleman, in 
the King’s Head Inn, on Saturday. The building 
was designed by Mr. G. A. Dunnage, and is of 
red brick, with stone dressing. 


Fall of a Building at Ashton.—In Park- 
street, Ashton, a new shaft had been put up less 
than a fortnight since in a blacksmith’s shop, 
and whilst the men were busily pursuing their 
work, the shaft gave way, and, knocking out the 
sides of the building into the street, fell with 
the débris into the roadway. The roof of the 
building fell in at the same moment. 


South Kensington Museum.—The report 
reaches us from a well-informed quarter that 
Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., is about to resign his 
appointment here, giving probably occasional 
assistance in the way of advice. If we say we 
are glad to hear it, it is only for Mr. Cole’s own 
sake, who has nobly earned any leisure he may 
now desire. 


Excavations for a new Building at West- 
minster Bridge.—The vacant piece of land on 
the Thames Embankment contiguous to the Me- 
tropolitan District Railway Station at West- 
minster Bridge, has been acquired by the trustees 
of the St. Stephen’s Club as the site of their 
new club-house, the foundations for which are 
now being excavated. Much dissatisfaction is 
expressed. 


Prizes for Athletic Sports.—The employés 
of Messrs. Morant, Boyd, & Blanford, of Bond- 
street, on the occasion of their annual day out, 
competed in racing, jumping, and so forth, for 
plated tea-pots, cruet-stands, knives and forks, 
and other tasteful and useful articles. About 
eighty of them afterwards sat down to dinner, 
and much good feeling was exhibited. 


= Proposed Monument to Burns at Kil- 
marnock.—The Kilmarnock Burns’s Club have 
inaugurated a movement for the erection of a 
monument to the national poet in that town, 
from whence the first edition of his poems was 
issued. 


The Roman Pavement at Bramdean, 
in the manor of Woodcote, Hampshire, having 
been threatened with entire destruction, will be 
placed in the new museum at Winchester as soon 
as the building is ready to receive it. 


Great Fire at Scutari.—An extensive fire 
has broken out ina district of Scutari principally 
inhabited by poor persons, and up to the despatch 
of the news, 1,000 houses had been burnt down. 





Bethnal - green Museum.—The visitors 
during the week ending July 6th, 1872, num. 
bered 68,661. 








TENDERS 


For a detached house at Kenley, Surrey, Mr. R. 
Martin, architect :— 


House. Felting Roof. 
WU BUOE sicesssncsnsacesssoncass MUCRO- casssencs £27 
Wright, Bros. & Goodchild 1,150 ......... 55 
WIIONS o vivnsxschiccessaecsevseaes AGRO sessssess 50 
PUN co Ssic nese wiesuascaiadane a 37 
RNIN ns scans Soucy MEMO csceocce 46 
Ward (accepted) ............ ne 48 





For a detached house, Kenley, Surrey :— 
£& 


Ward (accepted) 600 0 0 





For mixed Juvenile and Infants’ School, with teacher’s 
residence, for the village of Farningham, Kent. Mr, 
T, Renton, architect :— 


GNU SEIN sss usiecestnasecsuseamasens £1,161 0 0 
[OS ee eae 1,054 0 0 
IOI. siisicaks vats ictinss cateteanten ents 997 0 0 
Gumbrell (accepted) ............... 906 0 0 





For erection of two villa residences at Cambridge (ex- 
clusive of sand, lime, and bricks), Mr, E, Bays, archi- 


tect :— 
PR: a siscis cco sce noonsnts £1,080 0 0 
ES a reer 970 0 0 
920 0 0 
845 0 0 
790 0 0 





y 
Sharp (too late). 





For bnilding gardener’s cottage, at Holmburg, for Right 
Hon, E. F, Leveson-Gower, M.P. (brick supplied), Mr, 
R, A. Came, architect :— 

co previpatain ly CO RE CE £282 0 0 
253 0 0 





For offices and stables for the executors of the late Mr. 
J. M. Threlfall, Brewery,Liverpool. Mr. G. Scameil, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 





Stables, Offices, 
a Holmes & Nicholl...... £2,935 ‘ 





For residence, stabling, and lodge, near Leamington, 
for Mr. H. Ellis. Messrs. Payne & Talbot, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. T. Maunsell :— 


Hardwick & Sow ............scoreress £6,820 0 0 
Jeffery & Pritchard..............000 6,752 0 0 
eres 6,670 0 0 
Horsley, Brothers. ..............s00 6,587 0 0 
SERA DOIN. 35. sninncscsrcesesees os 6,392 0 0 
WS BD. WOBD .. occ sscacecsornsseers 6,215 0 0 
Parnell. BO ........:.<..-ossesee0ss 6,079 0 0 





For new schools and master’s residence, at Stamford. 
in-the-Vale, Berks, Mr. W. Penstone, architect — 






ea £1,254 0 0 
Newcombe 1,228 0 0 
Bartlett ........ . 1,180 0 0 
Honor & Castle........ wee §©=6.: 94? sO OO 
Williams (accepted) ............... 932 0 0 





For building carcass of house and screen wall on the 
Kent House Estate, Kensington, for Mr, Sang. Quantities 
by Mr, Ridley :— 


House Wall. 
HIN co acta scssasesenerse DRE © ccedanvsutauces £133 
Stimpson & Co.......... MED) cocqccesecsncsee 106 
PC RAUE I a casiscoscucaecse SOE oes caguiaexsbena 115 
MT. poo nccacaoisscckana ae 100 





For stables and cottage at Barking, Essex, for Mr. W. 


Smith. Mr. J. E. Walker, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 
REGHOUBW scsscacsasavelssecssscstdcenessse £1,093 0 0 
WRERIOE 5 «coe acsusresisdecucecsendsssseene 1,068 0 
Brett (accepted) ............seeccseee 985 0 0 





For Welsh Congregational Chapel and three houses, in 
the Southwark Bridge-road. Mr. T. Thomas, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr, Shrubsole and Mr, J. T, 
Green :— ; 

Gough (accepted) £2,750 0 0 


seeeeeeeescecerees 





For alterations and repairs to two houses in Lambeth, 
Mr, L. Solomon, architect :— 






Bridgman & Nuthall ..............0+ £578 0 0 
Palmer .......... . 51210 0 
MURIEL. spaces scacs-ean 476 0 0 
James (accepted) ...........sccccseees 393 0 0 





For new front and alterations to No. 71, Queen-street, 


City. Mr. F. Chancellor, architect. Quantities by 

Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 
SENIMAM  xciecsemaeesashagiassodesaeasenssasss £2,540 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .............6 2,477 0 0 
GPE OID... vescnsctsccanesivoesesac 2,460 0 0 
PEON III cokes ccenaast cccekabuaeaaimense 2,415 0 0 
REMAIN cece ina asacasaaandscrasetapannnenes 2,337 0 0 
NOMMEI oop cnccta-scessssanessanccsseoreecrh 53 00 
Merritt & Ashby .............cccceee 2,275 0 0 





For new vagrant wards, Chelmsford Union, exclusive 


of engineer’s work, Mr, F, Whitmore, architect :— 
MAMIIMN oe cocossnpassoces sesensctectoasssescess £533 0 0 
I oo vos cccacoucomssnsacencney sanwanre> 500 0 0 
1 Te BRAS ee MURR 431 0 0 
Byatt (accepted).............c0ceeeee 408 10 0 





For additions to Small-pox Hospital, Chelmsford :— 
Brown (accepted) £200 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at The Lodge, Eas 


Acton :— 
UII N s.scecs sass oassenenmasd stan evasseneasesdues £629 0 0 
WOOKE: A GROOM... occcacsacssvaseessecs 618 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop (accepted) 319 0 0 
SIMI sks da cope ssonvssachos<socnescones 310 0 0 





For house for Mr. T, Usborne, at Godden-green, near 


Sevenoaks. Mr. J. Fogerty, architect :— 
POUGDO BABOM......s0c0scssseecerees ve £5,876 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .................. 496 0 0 
MQMNOR «cc sansuasuscscesctcnsesconsveaiens 5,377 0 0 
TIE CQUEO 25000 cconcessecasseves senses 5,376 0 O 
WORD ici ds codec bacon s vavoueepacadeneen 5,300 0 0 
Bayse & Ramage..............0c000 5,220 0 0 
MOTE TROUD . <oocsncsainsseedessesassecans 5,118 0 0 
SOURY Os. sect consrasccscssncssesaees 4,775 0 0 
Punnett & Son (accepted) ...... 4,582 0 0 
ONMIL.. osc esas sabencrssenicoseentdcccuncs ,300 0 0 


For stables, groom’s residence, and outbuildings, God- 


den-green :— 
Punnett & Son (accepted) £1,272 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Carlton-hall, York- 
shire (Contract No. 2), for the Lord Beaumont. Mr. E. 
W. Pugin, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, R. 


O, Harris :— 
Peto; Brothers os. co seiccsedsosseee £14,540 0 0 
Tncas, Brothoers........c0asesesseee 14,250 0 0 
Haigh & Co (accepted) ......... 13,890 0 0 





For the restoration of Cholesbury Church, Bucks 
Mr, M. M. Glover, architect :— 


ecooooo 





Snell 





For house at Caterham, Surrey. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. F. sparrow :— 


Williams: &: Bom... casiccessvvessesve £1,854 0 0 
eT eee eee ,750 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 1,665 0 0 

gla aias. “Re Kcrcelnoa ,661 0 0 
GUNG ccs cewcndoDasessvotadvwesdanseues 1,639 0 0 
Smethurst (accepted)............... 1,635 0 0 





For villa at Pinner, for Mr. J. Todd. Messrs, Haber- 
shon & Pite, architects :— 


House and Offices. Stables. 
MOU GI von vicanccsedonsces i ae 433 
Patman & Fotheringham... 4,285 ............ 410 
PRMD 5 civ coimaepesencer caus oO 370 
LE Set RAI eR DOT > seicsvcccapen 314 
III oS vciuavasnanecdcccaccsedsss TR. Sisccsesenss 340 
Co none ae ener eee OME vcickssvnsxe 330 
NIN ctothighictenicessn ks sias dane SAD nncecceccee 320 
AI RIONI <scse's055exexacduacacovssene DiGOE A cuavivesecce 327 
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For the erection of buildings for the Dublin Whisky 
Distillery Company (Limited), at Clanliffe, Dublin. Mr. 
c. a egan, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





INI arcade clinghdi ionkes (ade 3 0 0 
te ae . 33,326 0 4 
Collen, Brothers ... .. 33,155 16 10 
ENON Go sccucacncealncevonas oitanoa . $2,821 0 0 


Wardrop & Sons (accepted) ... 29,268 7 0 





For new girls’ school, and alteration to boys’ and 
master’s residence, Standon, Herts. Mr. G. E. Prichett, 
architect :— 

Whitaker & Sons (accepted) ......£728 0 0 
II sicissnsnctgniannccacsasssaecne WER © 





For alterations and additions to 410, Edgware-road, for 
Mr. O. Smith. Mr. C. White, architect :— 






Smith & Thompson................0+2.. £4382 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons........... . 420 0 0 
eee ciseverssee SOHO © 
Harris, Brothers (accepted) ...... 285 0 0 


Bowles (too late). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. K. M.—M. T.—J. H.—F. G.—J. T.—Professor L.—J. B.—M. 8, 
& Co.—8S. C, H.—McD. T.—J. W. — F. 8. —E. A. L.—M. M. G.—J. G. 
—J. F.—J. A.—C. & P.—One in doubt (yes).—D. B. (next week).— 
L. W. & U. (next week). 

Erratum.—“ St. Paul's Church, Sheerness.”—In place of Mr. H. 
Gatherwood, clerk of works, read Mr. John Gathergood. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 


THE STAMFORD TERRA COTTA COMPANY, 


(BLASHFIELD’S) LIMITED. 
Incorporated under “‘ The Companies Acts 1862 and 1867,” by which the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares. 
CAPITAL, 30,0007. in 3,000 Shares of 101. each, 


Of which it is proposed to call up only 18,0007. at present. Of this 





it a very siderable sum has been privately subscribed. 
shares. 


Purchase-money to be 14,5007. Of this sum 2,0007. would be taken in paid-up 
The terms of payment to be as follow :— 


Upon application, 12. per share ; 


upon allotment, 77. per share. 


A further call will not be made without giving two calendar ~——. previous notice. In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
returned. 





DIRECTORS. 
tet Reni Currie, —. 18, mr ane Bayswater. 
Henry oare, esq. Clarges-street, Picadilly. 
F John Morgan, esq. Stamford. 
P. Stewart, esq. 3, Plowden-buildings, Middle Temple, 
With power to increase. 
BANKERS. 
Northamptonshire Banking Company, Stamford. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
SOLICITORS. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The object of this Company is to take over and purchase of Mr. 
Blashfield, the well-known Terra-Cotta Manufacturer, the whole of 
his Business, together with the Plant, Models, Moulds, Machinery, 
Stock, and other effects ; and, by an increase of capital, fully to em- 
ploy and develop the present works. For a long period past, public 
and private ir per .S importance has been given up or refused from 
insufficiency of capital. 





by the name and address of the sender, not rily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the author. 





Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[ADvr. ] 








Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Cast- 
ings. A. & G.’s special Red Tiles prepared to 
use, with the celebrated Whitland Abbey Green 
Slates. Drawings and prices upon application. 
Offices and Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
St. Mary-Axe, London, E.C. Agents forsale of 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates in town. and 
country.—[ADvr. | 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross,S.W. Accuracy is guaranteed ; 
punctuality may with confidence be relied upon. 
Plans and Drawings Copied, Traced, or Litho. 
graphed.—[Apvr. | 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,0002. Paid up and invested, 700,0002. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION or 


WORKING DRAWINGS, PLANS of ESTATES, Ac. 
artistically PREPARED by a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOURIST, at his own rooms, on moderate terms.—Address, T. H. 
No. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 

SURVEYOR in London, about to partially retire from practice, 

is willing to take in a competent person as PARTNER. About 6002. 
cash would be required.—Address, A. Z. 56, Long-acre. 








TO PLUMBERS, ZINC-WORKERS, AND OTHERS. 


PABRIN ER WANTED, to join the Adver- 


tiser in a good Jobbing established Business. Capital required, 
road, 


Large Beds of Clay are in close proximity to these works, especially 
adapted for making red and buff Tiles and Ornamental Bricks. 

There are Fire Clay Beds also in the vicinity of Stamford, from 
which Bricks and Tiles have been made at these works, exceeding in 
durability, at excessive high temperatures, the best Bricks and Tiles 
made of Stourbridge Clay. 

The employment of these works does not therefore depend especially 
upon a trade for Ornamental and Artistic productions ; but can at all 
= bn fully occupied by works of common utility and every-day 

emand. 

The whole of the Buildings, Machinery, Plant, Models, Moulds, &c. 
have been carefully examined and valued in detail by an Architect 
who has had great experience in Terra-Cotta Work. 

The price to be paid for the whole of the Business, including the 


Plant, Moulds, Models, Patterns, Designs, Manufactured Stock, &c. is 
14,5007, Of this sum, 12,5007. is to be paid in cash and 2,0002. in paid-up 
shares. It is proposed to retain Mr. Blashfield’s services.as manager. 
It is also proposed that Mr. Blashfield should join the Board of Direc- 
tors as soon as the purchase from him is completed. It is estimated 
that 5,5007. as additional working capital will be sufficient for the 
present to conduct the business, beyond the 14,5007. purchase-money. 
The Capital, therefore, to be called up at the present time, exclusive 
of the 2,0007. in paid-up shares, will be 18,0007. 

The Books of Accounts have been balanced yearly by well-known 
public Accountants, and the average profits of five years have been 
upwards of 15 per cent. per annum, notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs from insufficiency of capital to fully develop the works, and the 
great outlay that has been made to advertise and make the trade 

nown. 

An Agreement dated the 8th day of July, 1872, has been made 
between the said John Marriott Blashfield, of the one part, and 
Michael Parnther Currie, on behalf of the Company, of the other 
part. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors, of whom Prospectuses can be ob- 
tained; also of the Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 








RAINING. — WOODS, 6d. per square 
yard; MARBLES, 2d. per square foot. Good reference.— 
Address, GRALNER, 114, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
well-qualified JUNIOR ASSISTANT. References very 
satisfactory.—Address, 8S. G. 95, Mare-street, Hackney, E. 





OCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 


Bideford.—The Local Board for the Borough ‘of Bideford are 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from qualified persons for the 
performance of the various duties of a BOROUGH SURVEYOR, at a 
salary of not exceeding 100/. perannum. Applications for the office, 
with Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned, on or before the 
22nd JULY instant, from whom particulars of the duties required to 
be performed by the person appointed may be obtained. 

N.B.—The person elected will be required to enter on his duties 


forthwith.—By order, 
CHARLES WM. HOLE, Clerk. 
Local Government Board Offices, Bideford, July 6th, 1872. 





W ANTED, immediately, in a Surveyor’s 
Office, competent ASSISTANCE in BILLING and AB- 

STRACTING, either in the evening, or fora few days per week.— 

Address, with terms and reference, No. 267, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, permanently, a well-qualified 
OFFICE ASSISTANT.—Apply, stating terms, references, 
and age, to C. G. Architect, 89, Pembroke-road, Dublin. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK. 


Must be well up in taking men’s time, making up time- 
sheets, and booking time and material. Must be quick and accurate 
at figures, and accustomed to the routine of a builder’s office.— 
Address, with salary expected, and name in confidence of last em- 
ployer, to 249, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ASSISTANT SURVEYORS. 7 
ANTED, in the Estate and Rates and 


Taxes Office of a large Railway Company, an ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR, accustomed to deal with all questions of Parochial 
Rates and Taxes, and practically acquainted with the law of Land- 
lord and Tenant. — Full particulars fof experience, and the salary 
required, to be sent by letter, addressed to X. Institution of Sur- 
veyors, 12, Great George-street, Westminster. 











ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


ASSISTANT, in an Architect and Quantity Surveyor’s Office. 
Address, 266, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FOREMAN.— 
Address, A. B. C. 2, Montgomery-place, Trinity-road, Wandsworth- 


common, 8.W. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP-FOREMAN, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to TAKE 
CHARGE of a JOB. Town or country. Joiner by trade. Good 
draughtsman. First-class references.—Address, W. J. 8. 88, King’s- 
cross-road, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGER, or FOREMAN of PAINTERS, by a highly 
respectable and thoroughly practical man of great experience. Sober 
and persevering. Four years in last situation. Excellent references 
and testimonials from former employers.—Address, EDGAR, Deacon's, 
No. 154, Leadenhall-street. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, GENERAL FOREMAN, 

CLERK of WORKS, or on an Estate, by apractical Man of good ex- 
perience. A good draughtsman and designer, well up in making work- 
ing and detail drawings, &c. Firs manager of men, and setter 
out of working rods. fi and testi 1s.—Address, 
J. H. M. Empingham, Stamford, Rutland. 


TO BUILDERS. 
i. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
first-class FOREMAN or ASSISTANT. Qualifications :— 
Supervision of shop or job, m4 t, quantities, measuring up, 
timati drawing, planning, and book-keeping, incl ai g prime 




















‘0 STAINED GLASS FIGURE PAINTERS. 


a 

\ ANTED, a FOREMAN, who must be a 

first-class man, thoroughly capable of taking the manage- 
ment. None need apply unless of good ability and can give refer- 
ences. G wages will be given, and a permanent situation to a 
thoroughly efficient man.—Apply by letter only, stating full parti- 
culars, to Messrs. SAUNDERS & CO. Stained Glass Works, 25, Endell- 
street, Long-acre, London, W.C. 


ANTED, a TRAVELLER, to represent 

a Provincial House in the TIMBER and SLATE TRADES. 

One with a connexion in the eastern and southern counties preferred. 
Address, stating terms, &c. to DOM, Post-office, Hitchin, Herts. 


\ TANTED, for a permanency, in the 
Country, a good PLUMBER, who can turn his hand.—Apply, 
with references and wages required, to A. B. Post-office, Shrewsbury. 











150/.—For particulars, apply by letter, to K. C. 12, Ch 
Rye-lane, Peckham. 


purl REQUIRED, in the Office of an 

Architect and Surveyor. Superior advantages. Premium 
moderate.—Address, W. A. care of Mr. Vernon, Newsagent, 40, 
Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 
works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANC 
in his Office for » PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
ae being one « bay ayes extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering e — 
Address, A. B, 21, Gresham-street, E.C. en 


A N ARCHITECT and ENGINEERING 

SURVEYOR requires a PUPIL. One having some knowledge 
of drawing preferred.—Address, J. J. at Brown's Advertising Office, 4, 
Little George-street, Westminster Abbey. 














TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A N ARCHITECT, in a healthy watering- 

place, having an extensive high-class practice, and holding a 
di ppoint t, has VACANCIES in his Office for TWO 
ARTICLED PUPILS, who will be carefully instructed in the artistic 
48 well as the practical b hes of the professi The highest refer- 
ences given and required.—Address, CHARLES NOEL ARMFIELD, 
York Diocesau Sunveyor, Architect, Whitby. 


O ARCHITECTS.—The PLANT, with 


. Use of London and Provincial Offices and Practice, can BE 
OBTAIN ED (or Share of the same) very moderately, from an Architect 
in ill-health. This would be a really good opening, at small expense.— 
mas first instance, to H. G. H. 87, Blenheim Crescent, Kensington 














TO MASONS AND JOINERS. 


\ 7 ANTED, TWO competent MASONS, as 
SETTERS, and one to Dress and Lay Flags. Also Two Joiners 
accustomed to Church work.—Apply to Mr. WAKEFORD, Parish 


Church, Knaresborough. 


ANTED, in a BUILDER'S SHOP, a 


LAD, about fourteen, to make himself generally useful.— 
Apply, after Six o'clock, at 103, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


ANTED, immediately, 9, first-rate MA- 

CHINIST, to work a fret-saw and band-saw.—Apply per- 

sonally, or by letter, at JACKSON & GRAHAM'S Manufactory, 
Ogle-street, Marylebone, W. 


OUTH WANTED in an Architect’s office 
in the City, with a view of his being Articled. Must write a 
good hand and have a taste for drawing.—Apply, in own handwriting, 
to A. B. C. H 1 r, 156, Cheap ide, E.C. 
TO ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS. 


OOD DRAUGHTSMEN WANTED.— 


Apply to WARD & HUGHES, 67, Frith-street, Scho-square. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER. Piecework.—Address, 
A. G. 151, Carlton-road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (in 

London, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN. Twenty-five years’ 
experience. Salary moderate.—-Address, C. 7, Smyrren-grove, Bird- 
in-Bush-road, Peckham, 8.E. 








cost. Is very systematical, and of ptionabl _ 
Address, T. J. 8. Post-office, Reigate, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER of the PAINTING 
DEPARTMENT and all its branches, in a first-class Firm. Measuring, 
estimating, &c. The highest London references can be given.— 
Address, A. D. 42, Oxford-terrace, Clapham-road, 8. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 
ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteet 
years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
Address, ©. E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, a 
SITUATION in an ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR'S 
OFFICE. Has been five years with a large building contractor to 
obtain a practical knowledge of the various departments. ‘ draw 
well.—The highest testimonials and references will be given by 
applying to AUGUSTUS, 23, Clarges-street, Mayfair, W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, a 
ag me 














quantities and estimating. 
street, Brighton. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, in the above 
i R, GLAZIER, &c. ages 
line a SITUATION as —_— - vs. 


low. Permanency prefe i 
No. 18, Portland-street, Walworth. 


W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 5 ‘an. 
do plain zinc no or bell-hanging.—Address, J. 8. 21, Lonsdale- 
road, Kensington-park, W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a steady Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. — 
Address, 281, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Married Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT, as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PLAIN ZINC- 
WORKER. Thoroughly understands pump, bath, and closet work, 
repairing, &c. Take charge of a branchshop if required. Reference. 
State wages given. — Address, MARTIN, 1, Francis-street, London 
street, Paddington, WJ 
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TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in an Office of the above. Good 
general and perspective draughtsman.—Address, A. B. 23, Gaisford- 
street, Kentish Town, N.W. 


ANTED, an .ENGAGEMENT, by an 

ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT. Six years in the profession. 

Can prepare perspectives, general, and working drawings from 

sketches. Salary, 30s. per week.—Address, H. W. 21, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTANT, 
thirteen years in the profession, an ENGAGEMENT. Isa 
good draughtsman and constructionist. Can write specifications and 
take out quantities.—Address, No. 298, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


ARCHITEC 


TO TS, 
W ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 
an ENGAGEMENT. Is accustomed to working and detail 
drawings and perspective. Terms, 30s. per week.—Address, ALPHA, 
Post-office, Blackheath-hill, 8. E. 


TO SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND AUCTIONEERS. 
ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, of seven 
years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT as SURVEYING, and 
MAPPING, and AUCTION CLERK. A very neat draughtsman. 
First-class references.—Address, J. SMITH, Godfrey’s-buildings, The 
Hundred, Romsey, Hants, 


W ANTED, by an experienced QUANTITY 


SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is also 
a good draughtsman and land surveyor. Aged 26. Salary, 50s. per 
week.—Address, A. B, 43, Mornington-road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


\ N ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 


MENT in the Office of a London Architect, temporarily or 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


REENGAGEMEN T WANTED by an 
ky, ABSISTANT.—Addrese, E, M. Postoflce, Cottingham, near 


PLASTERIN G WANTED, to any Amount. 
Town or country. Labour and materials or labour only. The 

highest reference from architects and builders. Quantities priced in 

detail or taken out.-—Address, J. F. 53, Ebury-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


LASTERING WANTED, labour only. 
alate - —- Good references.—Address, J. 8. Post-office. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a 


J RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a practical Man as above. Has 
carried out extensive works as foreman. Good draughtsman and 
quantity surveyor. The last two years with the late Fredk. Marrable, 
ae R. FRIEND, 16, Stockwell Private-road, Clapham- 
rise, 8.W. 


N ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT, in Town or country. Well up in Gothic architecture, 

construction, perspective, &c. ; also in surveying and girder calcula- 
tions, Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. 11, Park-street, Stafford. 

















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN wishes to 

meet with EVENING EMPLOYMENT, in the preparation of 
drawings for buildings, alterations, &c. Quantities also prepared. 
Disengaged after Four p.m.—Address, A. B. 1, Boscobel-gardens, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


A THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 

FOREMAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT to Take the Entire 
Charge of a Job. Town or country. A joiner by trade. Good 
ref — Address, B. 8. 169, Cambridge-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





otherwise.—Address, 259, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BELL-HANGERS, GAS AND HOT-WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 

SITUATION in the above line. Has been used to the Job- 
bing trade. Two years working foreman at last situation.—Address, 
R. B. 6, Croydon-street, Bryanston-square, Marylebone. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY competent ARCHI- 

TECT’S ASSISTANT WANTS an ENGAGEMENT. Six 
years Assistant in present office.—For qualifications, salary, and re- 
ferences, address, ARCHITECT, care of Miss Grey, 18, Archer-street, 
Darlington. 





W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 
SITUATION in the BUILDING TRADE. Can draw, take 
out quantities, and keep accounts. Has been seven years in a 
— office. Good references.—Address, Z. Post-office, St. Alban’s, 
er’ 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a steady, respectable Young 

Man, a SITUATION as GASFITTER, Bellhanger, Lock- 

smith, and General Smith. Eleven years’ good character. Used to 

hot-water and bath work. Country preferred.—Address, HERCULES, 
care of Mr. Phillis, Baker, Church-street, Stoke Newington, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

any quantity of CARPENTERY, JOINERY, and STAIRS. 

by the PIECE. Taken large jobs for ten years. Town and country. 

Would take a Job as Working Foreman. Well up in all branches and 
plans. Age 36.—Address, A. D. 8, North-street, Maida-hill, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as General OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN (carpenter and joiner by trade). Well versed fn setting 
out work in all branches of the building trade and the management 
of workmen. Town orcountry. Aged 30. Two years’ good references 
from last employ.—A. B. 10, George-street, Lancaster-street, New- 
ington-causeway. 


TO LANDLORDS, AGENTS, AND JOBBING MASTERS, 


ANTED, by a CARPENTER, who is a 

good Painter and Paperhanger, an ENGAGEMENT as General 
JOBBING HAND in House Repairs. Can do zinc-work, gas-titting, 
masonry, and bricklaying.—Address, W. H. 14, Cadogan-street, 
Sloane-square. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBEBS. 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a JOB 

or aCONSTANCY. Well up in bath work, hot and cold 
water, lead or iron pipe. Can do plain zine work, gas-fitting, &c. 
Town or country. Good references.—Address, PLUMBER, 48, 
Brindley-street, Harrow-road, Paddington, W. 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 


PLUMBER'S LABOURER.—Address, H. 8, 17, Preston- 
street, Kentish-town, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
‘ . 
ANTED, a SITUATION, for an active 
YOUTH, aged 17, that has some knowledge and taste for draw- 
= ‘ ee is a hel ine one looked after by the principal, 
an ely to get a practical knowledge of the business.—Address, Mr. 
JAMES HARRIS, Builder, Woking Station. rene 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, POTTERS, &c. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN, 


R at per 1,000, or otherwise. Willing to be paid for saleable 
goods only. Has a real practical knowledge of the trade. Middle- 
a. Good references.—Address, care of A. B. Post-office, Uckfield, 











BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TO 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 
rienced ESTIMATOR, &c. Had many years’ experience in 
office and out-door work, and is well acquainted with all branches of 
me 7 trade.—Address, D. D, Deacon's News-room, Leadenhall- 
8 ; 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, PAINTERS, &c. 


[HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 


. as WORKING FOREMAN. Is a thoroughly practical man, 
and a good oil-gilder. Is used to charge of men, and understands all 
branches relating to the above. Can do jobbing plumbing if required. 
Address, A. B. 49, Blenheim-crescent, Notting-hill. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, experienced in Sanitary 


Engineering, Town Draimage, and Architecture, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT Addr D. LEVEL, Bo: h Surv : 
High-street, Southampton. er ee ee 


SG 4W-MILL—EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED, by a Young Man. Well up in building and joi 
work. Can work planing and moulding machine if soquieed. ed 
me sharacter.— Address, F. R. C. 87, Southampton-street, Camber- 














TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
GITUATION WANTED, in the Office of a 
imber Merchant, as TRAVELLER or CLERK, b: 
pg ted a business gay or in an Office where a Be AR | 
C) ng trade wou valuable. First-class _ 
daress, T. M. 23, Charterhoure-square, EC. Teferences. 


A 
cea, TAKER, MEASURER, and 








ESTIMATOR, of upwards of twenty years’ e i ith 
— practical knowledge of building, ak well Shanenaae tale 
ndon prices, offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE upon reasonable 
terms,—Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8. W. 


TO WATER COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


A THOROUGHLY practical WORKING 
. FOREMAN is open to an ENGAGEMENT, at home or 
abroad, having just completed the erection of a waterwork abroad. 
Fittings to houses, public buildings, &c. First-class references.— 
Address, C. R. 12, Manchester-road, Notting-hill, W. 





TO MASTER MASONS, &c. 
FIRST-RATE LETTER-CUTTER and 


CARVER and thorough practical MASON, who has carried 
out extensive works, and is competent to take charge of general yard, 
seeks a CONSTANCY. Good references.—Address, G. R. Mr. Wil- 
son's, 13, High-street, Aldershott. 


S IMPROVER.—A young Man, aged 21, 
having had a little experience in the PLUMBING and GAS- 
FITTING, wishes to ARTICLE himself for two years to improve in 
the above branches. He is well experienced in painting and glazing. 
A premium will be given.— Address, 4, Munster-terrace, 
Queen’s-road, Hammersmith, W. 


S HANDY MAN.—A respectable Young 

Man (a BRICKLAYER) seeks a Constant SITUATION. Under- 
stands jobbing work, repairing of roofs, whitewashing, &c. Will not 
be particular, and he can turn his hand to anything. Will go to any 
part of England. State wages.—Address, A, C. Mr. Osborne, 6, Dale- 
road, Kentish Town, London, 














TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


A YOUNG MAN requires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as DRAUGHTSMAN, &c. (five years’ and a half ex- 
perience). Can survey estates and assist in preparing designs, &c,— 
Address, K. A. 39, Victoria Park-road, E. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER’S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders,—Address, 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 
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Cc 
HE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and 
BUILDER’S3COMPANION : containing Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens of all sizes; also the 
Relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any given price 
per Petersburg Standard Hundred, &c. &c. 
By WILLIAM DOWSING, Timber Merchant, Hull. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


EASTLAKE'S GOTHIC REVIVAL. 
In one volume, imperial 8vo. with 48 Illustrations engraved on wood 
(36 the full size of the page), price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the GOTHIC REVIVAL : 


an Attempt to Show how far the Taste for Medizval Archi. 
tecture which lingered in England during the two last_centuries, has 
since been Encouraged and Developed. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 


The Times. 

During the last fifty years countless churches have been restored or 
rebuilt, and those who feel interested to know exactly what has been 
done in one branch of church architecture alone cannot do better than 
possess themselves of Mr. tlake’s ‘‘ History of the Gothic Revival 
in England” (Longmans & Co.). We name it among the gift-books of 
the season, not only because it contains a great many illustrations, 
but because we believe it is just the book which the large number of 
persons whose tastes run in the direction of ecclesiastical rather than 
of profane art would like to give and toreceive. . . . Mr. Eastlake 
writes well, and has a large and thorough knowledge of his subject. 
His engravings are so carefully and exactly done that they might 
serve the purpose of an architect. His work is not limited to sacred 
architecture, and he gives us various examples of the houses and public 
buildings which have followed the fashion for Gothic. He is an 
enthusiast for the Gothic revival,—if he were not he would scarcely 
have written a book about it,—but he is no bigot. 

Daily News. 

Mr. Eastlake, cherishing a decided sympathy with the (Gothic) 
movement, is yet so candid and impartial in his estimates of the 
different schools and examples, so temperate in the spirit of his criti- 
cism, whether to praise or to censure, that we find his book very 
pleasant reading. It is not overloaded with technical details, and the 
frequent introduction of short biographical notices, or anecdotes of 
the personal and professional career of modern architects, enlivens 
the descriptive account of their works. . ... He brings together in 
one view a great variety of inst. and tantly presents to our 
attention those main features, or architectural principles, which are 
displayed in them with more consistency as the movement now 
proceeds. The volume is furnished with about fifty illustrations, 


engraved on wood. 
Saturday Review. 


That great reaction from the Renaissance which has characterised 
the present century, and which has stamped indelible traces on the 
current art and literature of Europe, deserves and demands an his- 
torian. Mr. Eastlake, the secretary of the Institute of Architects 
has undertaken, in the volume before us. to trace the course of’ 
this movement in one of its most important developments—that of 
architecture... .. We shall see, in our examination of Mr. East- 
lake’s volume, that, with all his pains and industry, some important 
facts have escaped his research or have beenforgotten. This reflection 
enhances our sense of gratitude to this accomplished writer for the 
zeal and impartiality with which he has undertaken, without further 
delay, a difficult and very import ant task, 


Atheneum. 

Mr. Eastlake traces the history of what he calls ‘“‘the Gothic 
Revival ” with care, erudition, and discrimination. ... . The book 
contains a learned and careful account of the productions of archi- 
tects who built in the Gothic style during the early decades of this 
century, and carries the history forward to the present time. 


Morning Post. 

Mr. Eastlake follows out minutely the history of Gothic Architec- 
ture, recording almost every mansion or country-seat, every church or 
conventual building of any importance which illustrated a period or 
proved an advance. The work is profusely illustrated with taste and 
care, forming quite a répertoire of interesting facts both to the profes- 
sional and non-professional reader. 


Standard. 

Mr. Eastlake’s ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste,” published some time 
ago, are working a silent revolution in many a home in which he was 
never heard of. In his present book he surveys the whole field of 
post-Reformation Gothic art in England. Himself a Fellow of the 
Institute of British Architects, he brings to the consideration of his 
subject perfect knowledge and no small literary capacity. . . . . 
His criticisms, if sometimes restrained by consideration for con- 
temporaries, are always marked by true artistic feeling and by mani- 
fest ability. To, we hope, hundreds, if not thousands, of people, ‘‘ A 
History of the Gothic Revival” will an exceedingly welcome 
Christmas book ; and the engravings, from well-chosen examples of 
the Pointed style, will render the volume valuable as a book of 
reference, 





Ilustrated Lindon News. 

A very exact and considerate view of the whole subject, in all its 
bearings on the social, ecclesiastical, and artistic conditions of the 
age. . . . . The work is both instructive and interesting to all 
who care for the building arts of construction and decoration. 


Globe. 

Mr. Eastlake has so richly illustrated his book with drawings of 
many of the most original or successful buildings, that it is hard to 
turn it over without wishing to get an architect to work at once. 
. . . « The volume will ke found a valuable addition to every 
artistic library. 

The Graphic. 


This handsome volume may with justice be described as a good 
book on a good subject. For a thorough appreciation of its merits, no 
doubt some knowledge of architectural details is necessary ; never- 
theless, there is much within its pages that will prove interesting to 
the merest outsider. 

Notes and Queries. 

We heartily commend Mr. Eastlake’s well-compiled work to our 
readers, not only for being written in a spirit of great fairness to all 
those concerned, but as also calculated to bring about the enforcement 
of the only true principles on which a real living Gothic revival can 
be developed. The value of the book is considerably enhanced by a 
tabular statement of selected examples of Gothic buildings erected 
between 1820 and 1870, and of each building thus selected there is 
givena concise and lucid description. 

John Bull. 

Mr. Eastlake’s is a work of much excellence and of great general 
interest. No doubt fully to appreciate it, and to enter into all his 
critici requires a professional training. But there is very much 





Second Edition, with 5 Plates, Royal 8vo. 5s. cloth (postage 3d.) 
HE STRAINS on STRUCTURES of 
IRON WORK, with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. 
By F. W. SHIELDS, M. Inst. C.E. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. JOBBINS, 
3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended as an Aid Mémoire for the Professional Man and the 
Operative. Being a Series of Working Drawings to a large scale, 
exemplifying the Arrangement and Details adopted in carrying out 
the several branches of Trade requisite for Public and Private 
Edifices. In Eighty Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Four Volumes, bound 
in Cloth, Twelve Guineas. 

N.B.—This work is extensively used in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. 


GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
Being a Series of Examples of Enriched Details and Accessories of 
the Architecture of Great Britain. By JAMES K. COLLING, 
Architect. In Forty-eight Parts, 3s. each ; or in Two Volumes, bound 
in cloth, Seven Guineas. 


DETAILS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Measured and drawn from Existing Examples. By JAMES K. 
COLLING, Architect. In Thirty-eight Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Two 
Volumes, bound in cloth, Five Guineas. 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Exhibiting some of the best Examples in Great Britain. From 
Drawings and Measurements taken on the Spot, by F. T. DOLLMAN 
and J. R. JOBBINS. In Forty Parts, 2s. 6d. each; or in Two 
Volumes, bound in cloth, Five Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL, ANTIQUARIAN, NAVAL, 
MILITARY, & MEDILZVAL DRAWINGS, 
Landscape, Sale Plans, Railway Plans, and Sections Lithographed 
in the best style. Bills of Quantities, Circular Notes, Invoices, 

Cards, and every description of Commercial and Colour Printing. 
J. JOBBINS, 3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








in it which will amuse the general reader, and which the most igno- 
rant can enjoy. It forms, indeed, both for the architect and layman, 
a valuable contribution to the history of that art with which it is 
mainly concerned. At the same time, the tasteful manner in which 
it has been produced, and the numerous illustrations which adorn it, 
some from photographs, others from original sketches, make it little 
less attractive for the drawing-room table than it is for the library or 


the study. 
Bells Weekly Messenger. 

While the substance of this work is comprehensive, minute, and 
technically sound, a more readable book on the subject was never pre- 
sented to the public. It forms an irabl tator on and 
companion to all that has been done in Gothic in recent years. It 
notices all the architects who have left their mark in work since the 
Revival began, and it helps one to a just appreciation of their merits. 
The most important buildings of the last forty years are criticised 
broadly and instructively, and more especially in an historical and 
illustrative point of view. All recent churches and mansions round 
which criticism and controversial opinion have fought their battles 
are described and carefully appreciated. Such a work was, in truth, 
sorely needed : it worthily fills a gap which thousands in their archi- 
tectural studies were painfully sensible of, and it has been executed 
with an ability, fairness, and charm of manner which, not architects 
only, but the thoughtful and well-informed among the public will 
fully enjoy. 








By the same Author, New Edition, price 18s. 
HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 


TURE, &c. with about 90 Illustrations. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





NOTICE.—To the ARCHITECTS of GREAT BRITAIN ; also 
the CONTRACTORS. i 
Early in AUGUST A NEW WORK will be published, 


XECUTED EXAMPLES by MUDERN 


ARCHITECTS. Four Plates. Imp. 4to. with Four Pages of 

Letterpress and Wrapper Monthly. Price to Subscribers, 5s. ; Non- 
, 6s. 6d. 
Stine First bh will contain a CHURCH, SCHOOL, MANSION, 
and a VILLA. The Architects have kindly consented to lend their 
drawings, and to become subscribers. All Architects wishing the 
insertion of their drawings, will please forward same, carriage paid, 
with a subscription order. The name and address of each Architect 
will be given, also the Contractor's estimate for erection, and each 
monthly number will be varied. — ; 
A New Work just published on 


SPECIFICATIONS, after the MODEL of 
BARTHOLOMEW'S. &vo. lettered. Price 11. 10s. ; 
London: R. A. SPEIGG (Original Publisher of all Atchley & Co,’s 
Publications), 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. 





